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PART I. READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


In Four Parts, Price Is. each. 


‘ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES,’ 


189 2. 


Containing large and beautiful Reproductions of the 
Principal Pictures and Sculpture exhibited 
at this year’s Royal Academy. 


Also Published in One Vol., Gs. 








Now Ready, Price 7s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For MAY, containing :— 
‘ON THE ROAD—WALLACHIA.” By A. ScHReEYER. Etched 


by F. KrosTEwitz. Frontisprece. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1892. 


Iflustrations. 


PRESS-DAY AND CRITICS.—Glimpses of Artist-Life. By 


M. H. SPIELMANN. With Eighteen Portraits. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, ROMANTICIST. By W. DevapLaine 
ScuLL. With Four Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


‘GAME-BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES.’ With Two Illus- 


trations drawn by J. G. MILLAIs and Sir J. E. Mruats, Bart., R.A. 


ARTISTIC HOMES: The Decoration of Ceilings. By G. T. 


ROBINSON, F.S.A. With Eight IIlustrations. 

MERYON. A Review. With a Portrait of CHARLES MERYON, by 
FLAMENG, 

‘ON THE ROAD—WALLACHIA.’” Note on the Frontispiece. 

THE DIXON BEQUEST AT BETHNAL GREEN, — THE 
WATER-COLOURS. By R. Jope-SLapr. With Six Illustra- 
tions. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With Fourteen Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE OF ART: Art in April. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, y dante, 


— “PRICE 6d. BY POST 7d. 
T HE 
LONG DESIDERATED KNOWLEDGE 


OF THE 
LIFE AND PERSONALITY OF SHAKESPEARE 


Preceded by Mental Optics. 
By CLELIA, Author of ‘God in Shakspeare’ and ‘Great Pan Lives.’ 


‘ His knowledge of Shakspeare is unrivalled except by Mr. Swinburne.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


LUZAC & CO., _ OPPOSITE THE BriTIsH MUSEUM, _Lonpon, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.'$ NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘YOUNG MISTLEY.’ 
Ready this Day, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. By Henry 


SrETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘ Young Mistley.’ 


By THe Epitror. With Six 








Ready This Day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW RECTOR. By Srantey J. Weyman, 


Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ etc. 


CONCERNING LEIGH HUNT. ‘See the 
CORNH/ILL MAGAZINE for MAY, price 6d. In addition to 
Letters written by Leigh Hunt to his Wife, and others, the 
Article includes Letters addressed to Hunt by Carlyle, Keats, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Edward Tre- 
lawney, Mazzini, etc. 

The Number also contains the following Articles and Tales : 
‘THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.’ By Henry SETON MERRIMAN, 

Author of ‘ Young Mistley.’. Chaps. XX.-X XIII.—‘ MY MATINEE’ 

—‘BIG BILLS’—‘FROM A LONDON WINDOW ’—‘ THE 

BITTER CRY OF BRER RABBIT’—And ‘FIVE VOICES 

FROM AN OLD MUSIC-BOOK.’ Part I. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’8 POPULAR 
2s. AND 2s. Gd. SERIES. 


Ready This Day, fcap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & C0,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.8 LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA: and 


other Essays. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, 12s. 


ConTENTS.—1. Spanish Story of the Armada—z. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa—4. The Templars—s. The Norway Fjords— 
6. Norway once more. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MARBOT, late 


Lieutenant-General in the French Army. Translated from the 
French by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With 2 Portraits and 9 Maps. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo, 32s. [/n a Few Days. 


*Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the most 
attractive books which it contains. ... He has given us a book which defies 
skimming. Whenever you turn a page over without reading it, you run the risk of 
missing a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a fine martial passage.'—Standard. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN;; or, Scenes in the Days 
of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon 
FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more useful than this “historic tale.” The author's great learning, 
which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the social life 
of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions 
of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.’—Chaurch Times. 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. By Dr. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Newand Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. crown 5vo, 7s. 6d. 


This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity. . . Dr. Nansen is a born 
raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour.’—Dazly Telegraph. 


0 THE SNOWS OF TIBET THROUGH CHINA. 
By A. E. Pratt, F.R.GS., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With 
Illustrations anda Map. 8vo, 18s. 


ELIZABETH FARNESE. ‘The Termagant of Spain.’ 
By EpWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
8vo, 16s. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. 
FitzPatrick, F.S.A., Author of ‘Ireland before the Union,’ etc. 
8vo, 14s. 

‘Startling lights are thrown on incidents of the time and on many well-known 
characters, some of whom will now be better known than ever. Mr. FitzPatrick 
has supplied many missing links. Historians will know how to value both the 
labour and result.’—Scotsman. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S ANATOMY. / Three Vols. 
QUAIN’S ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. The Tenth 


Edition, Edited by EpwArp ALBERT SCHAFER, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and His'olegy in University College, London ; 
and GEORGE DANCER THANE, Professor of Anatomy in Univer- 
sity College, London. 

Vol. II. Part I] AR ie Y—MYOLOGY—ANGEIOLOGY. By 


Professor THANE. Illustrated by 255 Engravings, many of which are coloured. 
Royal 8vo, 18s. (/n a Few Days. 


PRIMARY WITNESS TO THE TRUTH OF THE 
GOSPEL, to which is added a Charge on Modern Teaching on 
the Canon of the Old Testament. By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, and Fellow of 
Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.? 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM: A Collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. 
Knox LitrL_e, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and 
Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES IN HOMER. By Acnes M. 
CLERKE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘The authoress gives many evidences of being remarkably wen acquainted with 


the wide ane of Homerology, and discusses in an interesting way many of the 
problems on which some of the foremost critics have written. She has brought 
together from m — sources, and arranged in a striking way, a large amount ” of 
Homeric lore. —Glasgow Herald. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. By Evetyn Apsort, M.A., 
Ae eb Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. 


Parr I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES tothe IONIAN REVOLT. | tos. 6d. 
Part Il.—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 
0-445 B.C. 10S. 6d. | /ust Published. 


THE YOUNGER SISTER : A-Tale. By the Author of 


‘The Atelier du Lys.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo. 


Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—May 


HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris.,; RUSSIAN GAME-BIRDS: THE 
Chaps. I.-III. BLACKCOCK AT HOME. By 

POSY RINGS By Dr Joun Evans. Frep WHisHaw. 

THE PRIDE or tHE HEDGEROWS. | MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALrrep W. 


By the Rev. M. G Warkins, M.A. Hunt. Chaps. XIIL-XV. 
THE MILLER’S HAND. By G. A.| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
Scorr. ANDREW LANG. 
Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, and Other 


Verses. By RupyarD KipLinc. Extra post 8vo, printed by 
CONSTABLE on laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 





\lso an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price £1, Is. net. 


And an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Paper, 
price £2, 2s. net. 


Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S LIFE. 


CARDINAL MANNING: A Biography. By 


A. W. Hutton, M.A. With Portrait and Bibliography, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 


the Cornish Coast. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LITERARY OPINION. 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Current Literature. 
New Series. Vol. II., No. 2. MAY 1892. Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS, 

B.A. Freeman. A Study bySr. LoeSrracugy. With full-page portrait. 

Personal Reminiscences of Walt Whitman. By Etizasetn 
ROBINS PENNELL. 

Towards the Sun. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Faint yet Pursuing. Two Sonnets by Curistina Rosset 

Chronicles of Art, Music, and the Drama. 

A Literary Gossip (lllustrated)—A Continental Causerie 
Classified Reviews of Current Literature 


METHUEN & CoO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





HOME snancasiectnaeinmemnmees 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED. PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICGED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


he advantages secured by this pi tent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usu: ally show the first sig yns of wear. The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weig ght, and the patent is applic cable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening ' wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
PATENTEES 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 


CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
tHE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUWMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment 











FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DeaANERY, CARLISLE, March 14, 1876. 
5ik,—-I have so many inqt i ries on the subject of "this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost bevo be experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
at when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 


medicines, whic h are s‘mple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and | 


after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 
never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Prics—L 1QUOR OR Prits Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with | 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 | 


Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. A. D. INNES & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 





NEW NOVELS. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER STAFFORD. 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW: A Frivolous Tale. By 


ANTHONY Hope. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The book is most enjoyable for its delightful character sketches of men and 
women of the world—from first to last the story is keenly amusing.’—Sco-sman. 

* May be a frivolous tale, but the frivolity is extremely clever. All the details of 
this very up-to-date story are related by Mr. Hope with a graphic verve.'—Morning 


sp A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE. By Roma WHITE. 


I vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘There is a genuine interest in the plot, and the pao ters are truthfully drawn— 
comes like water to a thirsty soul.’—Scottish Le 
‘Miss Roma White shows a delicate and ¢ souneaiial — in her charming story.’— 
Morning Post. 
BY ESME STUART. 
’ 
VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND: A Novel. | 


8vo, 6s. 


vol. crown 


BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
MAISIE DERRICK: A Novel. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


2Is. 
‘The plot is cleverly and shrewdly unfolded in sensible English. 
Observer. 
‘We follow the steps of the little witch, as she weaves her spells over one man and 
the other, with considerable amusement.’—Aanchesier Guardian. 


THE PRINCE'S WHIM, and Other Stories. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘ Ald short, light, and beautifully told. 


National 


Crown 


Glasgow Heraid. 





NOVELS BY MRS. MACQUOID. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

A FAITHFUL LOVER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BESIDE THE RIVER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TOO SOON. 


[Now Ready. 
[/mmediately. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [/mmediately. 


NEW STORIES RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MADEMOISELLE 
LILIAN AND LILI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF ‘RUBIE’S CHOICE.’ 
RAFFANS FOLK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Command attention from the charm of its style, and the truth of its portraiture. 
What is uncommon is the deep insight and the sympathy of the writer, and the power 
of weaving a delightful idyll out of very ordinary material.’ —Scottish Leader. 


BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 


A Select Series of Books for Girls, uniform in style, binding, and price. 
The following Volumes of the Series are now ready :— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADDIE.’ 
TIP-CAT. New Edition, with Frontispiece 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
3s. 6d. 
OUR LITTLE ANN. New Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MORI. 


by 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY C. R. COLERIDGE, 
JACK O’ LANTHORN. New Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY C. M. YONGE. 


COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY 
SECRET. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. 
Large Crown 8vo, 14s. [Just Published. 


BY CAROLINE M. HALLETT, 


THE GOSPEL AND THE HOME. Readings for 
Busy People. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Just Published. 
‘ People whose lives are busy, but who like to get time for a little serious reading, 
will find their wants supplied in these simple, thoughtful chapters.’—Guardian. 
‘The book is evidently the outcome of deep experience, and we can heartily com- 
mend it to those who are in search of wise, wholesome words to read aloud at cottage 
| meetings or the bedside of the sick.’- Speaker. 


BY THE REV. CANON JELF. 
| MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


| ‘We can strongly recommend these pages for private reading. They abound in 

| that tenderness and quiet suggestiveness which marks Canon Jelf's writings and 
sermons.'—Guardian. 

| 





SECOND EDITION. FOURTH THOUSAND. 

ON THE CATHOLIC FAITH (Notes and Questions). 
Compiled chiefly from the Works (and in the Words) ot the late 

Rev. k. B. Pusety. With a Preface by the Kev. T. T. CARTER, 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


i “ 
| CHURCH-LORE GLEANINGS. With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
| ‘Many curious facts and fancies, quaint legends and odd superstitions have been 
| brought together by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. He is to be congratulated on having 
| written an entertaining book from an adequate knowledge and on a subject on which 
| he is peculiarly weli qualified to speak.’—Sfpeaker. 

‘Odds and ends of curious information on all sorts of matters counected with the 
| Church, thrown into a series of very interesting chapters.'—G wardiin. 
| ‘This is a vast coilection of facts, always interesting, about Church antiquities.’ 
| National Observer 


BY THE LATE ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, A.M. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION OF 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


|THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


| Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE LATE CANON ASHWELL, M.A. 
LECTURES ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘THE READER'S SHAKESPEARE. 


COMPLETE IN NINE VOLUMES. 
Extra 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each Vol. The Set of Nine Vols. £2, 14s. 





Vols. I.-III. COMEDIES. Vols. IV.-V. HISTORIES. 
Vols. VI.-VIII. TRAGEDIES. Vol. IX. POEMS. 


Each Volume sold separately. 
(Zhzs Edition has been printed from a Fount of New Type at 
the University Press, Oxford.) 


The convenient size and iarge, clear type of these Volumes 
render them more easy and pleasant to read than 
any other edition published. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘ Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called 
library use it is the best Shakespeare we know.’—Guardian. 

‘The volumes are of a convenient size, and exceptionally well got up.’ 
Review. 

‘A thoroughly good library edition, and it is certainly cheap.’ 


Prospectus Post Free on Application. 


Saturday 


—St. James's Gazette. 





THE MONTHLY PACKET 


FOR MAY 
Contains, among other Articles :- 
THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION FOR GIRLS, being the Ninth Article on Worx 
AND WORKERS. 
CURIOSITIES OF PARISH REGISTERS. 
JEANIE: A FRIENDLY GIRL. Chapters III. toV. By C. P. Grant. 
THE RING AND THE BOOK. By Artuur D. INNEs. 
FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT TO THE NEW. By the Rev. Pgster Litty. 
STUDIES IN THE (LIAD.—I1. 
CORRESPONDENCE. PRIZES. COMPETITIONS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





PPL DDD DDD DDD DL 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., 3l and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS * 

A SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT to THE 
NATIONAL OBSERVER will be issued on Saturday next, 
the 7th prox. The outside pages mill be devoted to Advertise- 
ments ; and to secure spaces orders should be given as early as 
possible, and not later than the 3d prox. 
contain contributions by Stéphane Mallarmé, Sergius Stepniak, 
David Hannay, W. B. Yeats, and others. 
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NOTES 

PARLIAMENT, or rather the House of Commons, re- 
assembled after the vacation on Monday, when practi- 
cally the whole of the sitting was occupied in proposing 
and rejecting mischievous amendments to the Indian Coun- 
ceils Bill, On Tuesday Sir Edward Birkbeck brought for- 
ward and carried a motion for connecting all coastguard 
and signal stations on the coast by telegraph and telephone. 
Mr. Hunter thereafter moved the second reading of a 
bill to amend the law of divorce in England—he being a 
Scots member—and his bill was rejected by thirty-one. 
The same Mr. Hunter next moved the second reading of 
a silly bill for giving Scotland Home Rule, for preventing 
English members from meddling in Scots affairs, and, we 
presume, Scots members from meddling in English affairs. 
Whereupon the House was counted out. By much the 
most interesting debate was that of Wednesday on Sir 
Albert Rollit’s bill for conferring the parliamentary fran- 
chise on such women as are already qualified to vote 
Sir Albert 
adopted a very moderate and judicious tone in advocating 
his measure, dwelling chiefly on the logical impossibility 
of drawing a line between the parliamentary and municipal 
He used no extravagant language, and apolo- 


in municipal and county council elections. 


franchise. 
gised for his bill practically on the well-known ground 
that it was ‘a very little one.’ The future he would allow 
to take care of itself. Mr. Samuel Smith, who moved the 
rejection of the bill, was well-meaning, but almost suc- 
ceeded in making the better cause appear the worse. He 
drew an extremely overcharged picture of the consequences 
of female suffrage—(though it is true enough that women 
will be particularly susceptible to the influence of Clerical- 
ism and Socialism) —and argued that women of the working- 
classes were unfitted to vote because they don’t read 
political articles in the magazines: which shows their ex- 
cellent good sense. 


Sir Wacter Bartrevor followed on the same side with 
a plain and manly speech, in which he enforced the great 
argument that female suffrage on a ratepaying basis may 
be well enough, but that if you establish that you will have 
to grant unrestricted female suffrage when manhood suf- 
frage comes. And that means, apart from innumerable 
other disadvantages, the government of the country by an 
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electorate in which the women will outnumber the men 
by well-nigh a million votes. Mr. Bryce and Mr. Asquith 
opposed the bill, while Mr. Woodall and Mr. Courtney 
supported it. The two best speeches of the afternoon 
came from Sir Henry James, who replied to Mr. Courtney, 
and from Mr. Balfour. The First Lord, as he always 
does, spoke with acuteness and relevancy. He defended 
the extension of the franchise to women on the ground 
that it has been granted already in principle. The 
argument that participation in politics will lower the 
tone and character of the sex he stigmatised as cant: 
rightly enough, we are inclined to think. To refuse to 
any one what is esteemed a boon on the pretext that 
it is really inimical to his best interests or his moral 
character, or something of the sort, must always be open 
to the suspicion of hypocrisy. Much better to refuse 
the gift roundly, and give no reason at all. Nor do 
we see any ground for believing that the conferring of 
the franchise would have any such effect. The shriek- 
ing sisterhood would continue to shriek as they do now: 
other women would keep clear of what is not an edifying 
game. But surely, if that argument be cant, Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s counter proposition is a hundred times more so: 
that the influence of women upon practical politics will be 
to sweeten and not to embitter them, to allay and not to 
foment party passion. 





Mr. Batrour, to do him justice, avoided such dubious 
contentions, and rallied the Radicals very happily upon 
using the same arguments against female enfranchisement 
now which a bigoted old Tory might have employed with 
tenfold more force against the Reform’ Bill of 85. Upon 
a division, Sir Albert Rollit’s bill was thrown out by 175 
to 152: not a very large majority considering the strong 
whip against it. On Thursday Mr. Balfour moved the 
second reading of the Clergy Discipline Bill, which might, 
he said, be productive of great advantages to the com- 
munity. The motion was supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
who combated not only some wild and whirling words 
used by Mr. Lloyd George in submitting an amendment, 
but also, by anticipation, the bitter unreasonableness of 
other Dissenting members. On the application of the 
closure, the amendment was rejected by 205 to 26 votes, 
and the second reading was carried by 230 to 17. 





SPEAKING at a great Unionist demonstration at Derby on 
Monday night, the Duke of Devonshire asserted his right 
to deliver a political address in the county of which he is 
Lord-Lieutenant, and denied that the meeting had been 
held for the purpose of an attack upon Sir William Har- 
court. On the contrary, he had come there to vindicate 
his friend’s political character. Some people denied that 
Sir William had any principles ; but the truth was that he 
belonged to the class of statesmen known abroad as Op- 


portunists. The essence of that school of statesmanship 
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was to keep a careful eye on current events and a 
close watch on the gusts of popular opinion. Thus Sir 
William, when he found Mr. Gladstone in ’86 assailing 
the Union he was wont to defend, and being backed 
up by some of the keenest men in the party, was not, 
indeed, converted to the principle of Home Rule, but 
arrived at the conclusion that opposition to the measure 
would be hopeless, and that it would be far better to 
attempt te guide a movement which was bound to succeed 
than to engage in a hopeless struggle against it. Where 
he went wrong was in his estimate of the relative strength 
of the respective forces. He had grossly miscalculated 
the strength of the opposition to Home Rule, and in so 
doing had committed not only a crime but, what was 
much worse from the Opportunist point of view, a blunder. 
The Duke then drew a striking and ingenious parallel be- 
tween the present state of matters and the political situa- 
tion at the time of the Revolution of 1688. The country 
was determined then to resist the tyranny of a monarch 
or of the Roman Church. The men of Ulster were equaily 
resolved now to resist the tyranny of a majority and of 
the priests. 





ADVERTING to the coming Ulster Convention, the Duke 
of Devonshire took a very judicious line. He called at- 
tention to the tenor of the resolutions which will be sub- 
mitted to that body, and declined to pass judgment upon 
them. But, he said, you must take them seriously as 
indicating what will happen if Home Rule is conceded ; 
as hints that the message of peace will be in reality a 
message of discord and civil war. It was only the power 
of the Imperial Parliament that had hitherto kept religious 
animosities in check in Ireland. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to deal very effectively with the plea that if the 
majority in an lrish Parliament attempted to oppress the 
minority, thirty millions in Great Britain would be able to 
prevent it. But what is the good of power if it be not 
exercised? And how are the thirty millions to exercise 
their power of preventing oppression except by means 
of some sort of superintendence and control of the Irish 
Parliament? Which, of course, leads back to the old, 
but ever new, difficulty: that you cannot at once satisfy 
Irish aspirations and yet retain the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. To try to do that is to put a 
square peg into a round hole, and Sir William Har- 
court's attempt to overcome the obstacle only amounts 
to a suggestion that the peg should be made a little less 
square and the hole a little less round. ‘The Unionists 
would go to the country on a clear and distinct issue. 
{t was not they who thrust the Irish Question upon the 
electorate. They would be only too glad to leave Ireland 
alone and address themselves to other matters. As for 
the Gladstonians, success at the polls would mean a Home 
Rule Bill, which would mean in its turn that no time would 
be devoted to any sort of domestic reform. It was the duty 
of the House of Lords to see that any Home Rule measure 
that passed had the full and explicit approval of the 
nation. If the electors returned a Home Rule majority, 
it would involve not only a very grievous mistake in our 
[rish policy but the indefinite postponement of all useful 
legislation. 





AppressinG an Anti-Parnellite meeting in County Meath 
on Sunday, Mr. John Dillon referred to the recent 
squabbles concerning the rival newspapers in Dublin, and 
denied that there were the slightest grounds for appre- 
hending a split in the party. For himself, so far from 
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advocating the existence of two Nationalist factions in 
Ireland, he had always held that ‘ the only security which 
the irish people could trust for the achievement of their 
liberty and the obtaining of their rights was the strength 
of their own right arm and the union of their ranks.’ So 
highly gratified was Mr. Dillon with this sentiment, and 
so thoroughly alive to the necessity of putting his case as 
high as possible in what is reputed to be a Parnellite 
stronghold, that he repeated the doctrine in even more 
emphatic phraseology. It was not, he insisted, in the 
faith of any British Minister—though he thought, paren- 
thetically, that Mr. Gladstone was sincere in his wish to 
do justice to lreland—that reliance was to be placed for 
the success of the movement, but in the ‘ irresistible force 
of an united party which had proved in the past that it could 
wring from an unwilling Minister and an unwilling House of 
Commons any measure on which the hearts of the Irish 
party were set.’ These were the only noteworthy pas- 
sages in an harangue of the usual type, with the exception 
of a trifling indication of at least one of the immediate 
results of a Gladstonian victory. Win the general elec- 
tion, said Mr. Dillon, and the evicted tenants will go back 
to their homes. And on the same day and in the same 
place, in addressing a deputation from some wretched 
dupes of the Plan of Campaign, Mr. Davitt made up for 
the want of present pecuniary aid by a still more explicit 
promise of reinstatement. This glimpse of Nationalist in- 
tentions is quite worth making a note of. 





Tue Dominion Parliament has adopted, on a party vote, 
a resolution to rejoice the hearts of Mr. Howard Vincent 
and the believers in an Imperial Customs Union. Intro- 
duced by Mr. M‘Neill, it declared that as soon as Great 
Britain admits Canadian products on terms more favour- 
able than those granted to foreign imports, Canada will be 
prepared to give a discriminating reduction upon British 
manufactured goods. ‘That there is something tempt- 
ing in the propusal, the most inveterate of Free Traders 
must allow. A few months ago the test-question in 
the Dominion was that of entering into an alliance, com- 
mercial and fiscal, with the United States, with the almost 
unconcealed purpose of paving the way to annexation ; 
and a condition of this alliance was the imposition of dis- 
Now the 
tables seem turned, and the proposal for reciprocal modi- 
fication of duties is put forward at Ottawa with the 
Government sanction, as a message of loyal good-will 
to the Mother-country. Would it be wise to clasp hands 
with the Colonies on this preferential arrangement, and 
endeavour to build up that ‘ great Inter-Imperial Union ’ 
which, in the Canadian judgment, ‘ would enable the 
British Empire to withstand the tariffs of the entire 
world’? A practical obstacle is the fact that we have 
no duties to take off the articles imported trom Canada. 
To confer the favoured terms demanded, we should have 
to begin by laying duties on the same classes of goods 
from foreign countries doing a larger business with us 
than Canada herself. The foundations of the Inter-Imperial 
Customs Union would be laid on the dear loaf. To begin 
with, at least, the Mother-country would pay the cost, and 
Canada would reap the benefit of its message of good-will. 
Thus stated, the advantages appear one-sided. 


criminating duties against British products. 





AnarcuisM has gained its immediate object. It has got 
itself advertised: Paris has thought and talked of little 
else during the week. Ravachol’s trial was enough to 
secure this; but on the very eve of it a new sensation 
was supplied in the attempt to blow up the wine-shop 
of M. Véry in the Boulevard Magenta, wherein the 
Anarchist was arrested. The scheme evidenced singular 
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boldness and ingenuity. Véry’s premises had been threat- 
ened, and were supposed to be under police supervision ; 
yet the bomb was exploded, wrecking the shop and injuring 
the proprietor and other four persons, and the miscreants 
got clean away. If the purpose were to terrorise the mind 
of Paris and influence the jury engaged in the trial of 
Ravachol and his associates, Anarchism may claim a 
triumph. Middle-class Paris scolds the police and curses 
the Anarchists in the same breath. Ravachol is found 
guilty, indeed, but with the incredible rider of ‘ extenuat- 
ing circumstances.’ He boasted in court of the murders 
and robberies he had committed, of the bombs he has 
in concealment waiting the sounding of the tocsin to 
blow Society into the air. He flaunted his Anarchism in 
the face of the Court, and posed as a hero and a martyr in 
the cause of ‘truth and justice,’ on the strength of being a 
thief and an assassin, in whom, as the family history proves, 
the instinct to rob and kill is hereditary. Yet the jury, 
while acquitting three of the prisoners, discovered that 
the circumstances called for a lenient punishment upon 
Ravachol and Simon, his accomplice : a recommendation 
which the presiding judge interpreted by pronouncing a 
life sentence of penal servitude. It is, perhaps, small 
wonder that Parisian opinion sets down the extraordinary 
finding of the jurymen to concern for their own skins 
rather than to regard for justice and mercy. 








Wuetuer it be that there is contagion in gabble, or 
that your Anarchist is getting into form for the First of 
May, London has undergone just such a recrudescence 
of demonstration as happened last year. The Anarchists 
revelled at the grave of a woman whose husband is charged 
with having incited to the murder of the judge and the 
officials concerned in the Walsall business. On Sunday, 
of all days, Clapham Common was given over to a crowd 
which listened to Mr. John Burns's confessions of failure 
after failure in the strike business, and the same day Hyde 
Park was given over to clerks and domestic servants. 
From Glasgow and Sunderland come reports of more 
disputes with the sailors: who decline a reduction, but 
yet cannot strike, for want of encouragement and prospect 
of success. The Boilermakers’ Federation is preparing to 
rebel against the employment of boys. In Dundee the 
jute trade is so bad that a further reduction follows the 
recent decrease of output. In Durham, at one of the non- 
associated mines, the men have accepted 12 per cent. re- 
duction ; and the Cleveland ironstone miners withdraw 
from the Durham Union and join the Miners’ Federation. 
The dockers are out at Hull—where free labour is plenti- 
ful—and at Swansea, where we may see a repetition of 
ast year's struggle. Lastly, the cotton dispute round 
Rochdale and Staleybridge is still far from settlement : 
the negotiations for arbitration being complicated by ques- 
tions about the employment of non-union hands. 





Sir Lewis Petty, the representative of North Hackney 
in the Commons, did his best work for the Empire in 
the East. He served in the Bombay army through the 
Persian war of ’59, and was subsequently attached to the 
Legation at Teheran. Afterwards he carried out special 
missions in Afghanistan and Beluchistan, was agent at 
Zanzibar, and Resident in the Persian Gulf, where his 
chief duty was to keep down piracy and the slave-trade. 
Then he was Resident in Rajputana, and his arrest of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda in 1874 is a matter of history. Being 
a true man of his hands and a zealous and most capable 
administrator, he was scarcely at home in the House. 
To Sir James Allport, sometime manager of the Midland 
Railway, that company owes much: he effected the ex- 
tension to London, abolished the second-class, and was 
the first to run third-class carriages by express trains. 
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ANARCHIST AND SOCIALIST 


‘TFN\HE meeting last night to arouse enthusiasm for 

the May-Day demonstration was a failure, and 
ended in mutual crimination and recrimination between 
Anarchists, Boulangists, and what not who desired to 
speak all at the same time, but in divers tongues. The 
Boulangists were forcibly ejected. Thus The Times’ 
correspondent on Monday, and in these few words he 
gave unconsciously, but not the less effectually, a his- 
tory in little of the May-Day Demonstrations. Crimi- 
nation and recrimination, and the turning of somebody 
into the street, have been so far the only visible 
fruits of this solemn reclamation of rights by the work- 
ing-class of Europe. That Eight Hours’ Day, which 
it was going to obtain by merely coming into the 
streets and asking for it, is, for all that can be seen, as 
far off as ever. In the meantime, that unity which was 
to cow the Bourgeoisie by its austere and solemn front 
has obstinately refused to become apparent. What has 
been made manifest in the most prominent way is the 
readiness of ‘ Boulangists’ of divers sorts to make use 
of the workman for their own ends. The workmen 
have themselves become conscious of the fact. Many 
of them refused to have anything to do with this rather 
foolish playday from the beginning. And it is probable 
that on Sunday next—though Sunday is not a working- 
day—the number of abstainers will be very considerable 
indeed. It is announced that in Belgium, France, 
Germany, parts of Italy even, whole districts will 
stand aloof: while, in the very towns where demon- 
strations are to be, large numbers will take a country 
holiday, or meet in convenient cafés for a quiet game 
of billiards. 

The fact, we take it, is that the Boulangist com- 
monly called Anarchist has considerably startled work- 
ing Europe. In Germany he has annoyed the Labour 
leaders grossly, and has been severely rebuked by them 
for ideas which they choose (and justly) to consider 
subversive of all authority. To the bourgeois, lumping 
together all his enemies indiscriminately, this may, 
perhaps, appear to be another case of Satan rebuking 
sin. But the bourgeois is wrong. ‘The Socialist is a 
man of government. He understands that it is to be 
government by himself; but how shall he govern if the 
whole business of government be abolished ? The thing 
is absurd ; and, accordingly, the German Socialist leaders 
will have nothing to say to the Anarchist except in the 
form of austere rebuke. In this they not onlyshowagreat 
deal of human nature but are quite consistent also. Soci- 
alism proposes to improve the lot of man by governing 
him not less but rather more, and for ends far different 
from those that are generally held in view. It may be 
an absurd ideal: it is certainly one unattainable in 
modern European society. But it differs from the 
Anarchist’s in kind—and not only in degree. This 
last, in so far as it can be understood at all, would 
appear to be something like this :— Mankind is to cease 
from being gregarious, and is to live peacefully in 
society by the spontaneous practice of all the virtues 
which make social life possible. If this sound incoherent, 
if it be even what the pedant might call a contradiction 
in terms—the fault is not ours. Prince Kropotkine 
will perhaps show how men are to live together without 
rules ; and how there can be a rule if it be not enforced ; 
and how it is to be enforced without a coercive power ; 
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and how there is to be a coercive power without govern- 
ment. Some of his fellow-Anarchists have been good 
enough to supply a test case. What is to be done with 
the Anarchist who throws bombs? But it is idle to 
put the question to Prince Kropotkine. He will simply 
answer in his mild, polite, rather mystical Russian way 
that sin comes by the law, and where there is no law 
there can be no infraction of law: wherefore no sin. 
When he is further asked if, sin or no sin, explosives 
will not explode, he will answer that, where there are 
no restrictions to abolish, there will be no attempt to 
abolish restriction. The contention that the mere 
existence of other persons may constitute what some 
will consider a restriction they will be tempted to re- 
move, has no hold on the mystic who believes in the 
possibility of renewing this earth of ours and making a 
new heaven to correspond. 

But it is in the practical rather than the mystic 
Anarchist that the Socialist, in common with the rest 
of the world, is really interested. ‘The Anarchist who 
throws bombs has the whole of his attention for the 
present: and he does not like him. In effect, if this 
fellow succeed, there is a complete end of Socialism as 
of all other forms of society. In the meantime, he is 
capable of killing a Socialist as if he were a mere 
bourgeois. So the Socialist holds aloof from this in- 
truder into his own special domain of Friend of the 
Working-Classes, and even denounces him with em- 
phasis. In Germany, where the Socialists are thoroughly 
organised, it has been decided to condemn. ‘This 
quarrel between the enemies of society as it is orga- 
nised is a fact of importance—which, too, must have a 
distinct effect on the Socialists. Men who find them- 
selves siding with law and order—even though these 
be only of the unreformed monarchical, military, or 
bourgeois kind—have for the moment ceased to be 
Enemies of Society pure and simple. The more violently 
disposed among them may very possibly be discon- 
tented : it is quite on the cards that they will secede, 
and form a new dissent from dissent. But the re- 
mainder may be henceforth counted among the de- 
fenders of society, and the result of the Anarchist 
outrages will have been to turn the Socialist general 
into a conservative force. This is what the outrage- 
monger very commonly does. The fact may not be 
to the credit of the intelligence of those he frightens 
back into some appreciation of the value of the police : 
they ought to have seen what deductions the common 
human criminal would draw from their teaching. But 
such a want of foresight is very common, and, since the 
Socialist has been brought round to a more sensible 
attitude, we need not ask if his amendment have been 
produced by close reasoning. 

As for the practical Anarchist himself, no words need 
be wasted on the proper way of dealing with him. He 
has declared war, and war he must have. The poor 
curs who all but acquitted the bloody-minded, bloody- 
handed pedant, Ravachol—or Robespierre-Abadie, he 
has been called—nor must, nor shall, establish any pre- 
cedent as to the way to deal with him. They ‘ funked’ 
their duty as citizens; and they are, therefore, by so 
much the more contemptible than the wretch who 
frightened them into a breach of discipline of which— 
supposing himself to be sincere—himself was incapable. 
But that is only a manifestation of the bourgeois 
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spirit, which is essentially timorous and contemptible, 
at its worst and weakest. Paris itself has hissed it, 
and it has permitted the practical Anarchist to score. 
But it need not influence the rest of mankind in their 
dealings with him. The society he has undertaken to 
destroy must simply exercise its right of self-defence. 
It is quite impossible completely to prevent him and 
his likes from exploding bombs in corners. You will 
never utterly stop murder ; but it is possible for society 
not to lose its head, and play the Anarchist’s game 
for him by getting frightened. When he tries to blow 
up men who have helped the police against him, those 
he injures must be well rewarded in money and praise ; 
when he attempts to cow the juries that are to try his 
comrades, let those comrades be only the more certainly 
punished ; when he is caught, let an end be made of him. 
It will be a troublesome business, and a few honest lives 
will be lost ; but if the work be properly done, there is 
no doubt about the end. 





MORE WAR OFFICE 


HE War Office, being accustomed to opprobrious 
words, shall never be reformed all the days of its 
life. Yet the Government has been unfortunate, or 
worse, in its treatment of the Wantage Committee. 
Consult not with a merchant, it has been said, concern- 
ing exchange ; nor with a buyer of selling; nor with 
an envious man concerning thankfulness; nor with a 
Departmental Clerk in matters of war. Lest he say 
unto thee, Thy way is good: and afterward he stand 
on the other side to see what shall befall thee. 
Sir Arthur Haliburton has swelled the Committee’s 
Report by an essay of his own. He writes as a pro- 
fessed clerk ; and on military questions he admits he is 
not competent to give an opinion. But he gives his 
opinion, none the less; at the length of thirty-two 
pages. The Report itself, which is signed by persons 
in authority, takes twenty-eight. The difficulties of 
Sir Arthur, like those of other dissenters, are on 
points of detail: and his scruples are mainly stiff- 
neckedness. Lord Cardwell’s scheme, he confesses, has 
been departed from. We have seventy-six battalions 
abroad as against sixty-five at home: and reform 
is imperative. Wherefore Sir Arthur would either 
weaken the Mediterranean garrisons by 3000 men, or 
raise five fresh battalions. By the first course we 
should save £4600 a-year: the second would cost 
£130,000. But there is no system so wasteful as sup- 
porting battalions abroad by depots. It is necessary, 
then, if Short Service is to be adhered to, that we bear 
these extra charges. So far, good. Sir Arthur agrees 
with his professional co-mates. But the rest of his 
statement is altogether clerkly. Our force of cavalry, 
for example, is in excess of that required for two army 
corps. The question arises, therefore, whether the 
cavalry cannot be reduced. ‘To save £50,000 a-year, 
that is, Sir Arthur would leave us, after despatching 
two army corps to India, without a single trooper. 
This is of a piece with the reduction of the Horse 
Artillery. 
The rest of the paper is an official sneer. To say 
that the recruit of to-day is no younger than the re 
cruit of former years is the merest evasion. The 


recruit of former years joined a Long-Service Army. 
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The point which Sir Arthur is trying to obscure is that 
our Home Army is a nursery. The scheme of 1872 
required three things of the home battalions: that 
they should raise and train drafts, strengthen the Re- 
serves, and at the same time keep a body of trained 
soldiers on to which to graft the Reserve when ordered 
afield. But ‘ when the Committee state that it was never 
intended that battalions at home should be reduced to 
their present condition, they entirely, misapprehend the 
spirit and the objects of the Short-Service system.’ Sir 
Arthur’s arguments are as curious as his English. Yet 
at all events he is typical of his class. The recommen- 
dation of the Committee which he chiefly favours is that 
an account of the Cardwell Scheme should be supplied 
free of cost to regimental libraries. The expense of 
this measure, as he says, would be inconsiderable. But 
as a substitute for practical reform it seems quite 
inadequate. 

Whoso teacheth the War Office, then, is as one that 
glueth potsherds together. Yet the Book of the Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee is profitable reading. 
On most points the witnesses are of one voice. There 
are (it is held) three classes amongst our officers: the 
reactionary or Waterloo school ; the advanced or popu- 
larity-hunting school; and the modern efficient or 
Indian school. ‘he first is heard of in the clubs, the 
second in the magazines, and the third in neither of 
these but only in the mouths of them that know. All 
classes, however, agree on the merits of Short Service— 
as it might be. The veteran is out of fashion. Lord 
Wolseley will have none of him. Whenever (he says) 
he has had hard work to do he has taken young sol- 
diers. It is true that, as Colonel Green told the Com- 
mittee, the young soldier failed most signally up the 
Nile; that all Lord Wolseley’s work was done by sea- 
soned men; that two boy-regiments at least were sent 
home invalided ; and that every private in Egypt under 
twenty-one passed through the hospital. It is true, 
also, that the young soldier is sometimes nervous. 
Major Cave of the Suffolk Regiment gave evidence (on 
July 23) which might have come from Mr. Kipling. 
He served in the Black Mountain Expedition: ‘on 
which occasion, in the charge of about 250 Ghazis on 
2000 of our linesmen, the men became excited and un- 
steady. On picket-duty also, particularly at night, 
the young non-commissioned officer is untrustworthy. 
‘The men are inclined to let off their rifles when 
they are not wanted to, being dangerous to themselves 
and others.” Which is, perhaps, not to be wondered at : 
seeing that Colonel Hallowes was able to find, in the 
East Yorkshire Regiment, a child of fifteen and a-half. 
Sir Evelyn Wood is given recruits ‘with the physical 
equivalent of a fourth-form boy * :—most of whom, he 
says, are fit enough to ride for the Derby, but when 
they are hung with the accoutrements of a man they 
are most like unto Christmas-trees. On the other hand, 
Sir Redvers Buller, the Duke of Connaught, and Sir 
Evelyn himself persist in disliking men of fifteen years’ 
service. ‘The old soldier, they aver, is a fraud, and not 
good fighting material. So that if, nevertheless, they 
admit that the ideal army has 25 per cent. of these old 
soldiers in its ranks, that (we may take it) is due to 
their respect for Lord Roberts. Who, it is well known, 
advocates an ordinary term of three years with the 
colours ; but that the best men should be encouraged 
VOL, Vil. 
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to serve fora pension. The truth is (1) that twelve 
years is the limit within which we may get effective 
work out of the average soldier, and (2) that a man who 
is to take his chance in civil life must not be kept in 
the ranks after twenty-seven. 

There is one suggestion as to which the witnesses 
examined—from the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Redvers 
Buller, and Lord Wolseley, to Colour-Sergeant Riordan, 
with a multitude of colonels, recruiting officers, and 
surgeons between—are unanimous. If we cannot in- 
crease the soldier’s pay, we must restore and maintain 
the standard of the army (once our five new battalions 
are raised) by enlisting ten thousand boys hors cadres : 
maintaining them at school in depots at a quarter the 
cost of our ‘ specially enlisted’ recruits. They could 
be fed and exercised into efficiency: and their service 
should date from their twentieth year. So may we 
have drafts at once for India, and some particularly 
useful linesmen at home. 





VANDALISM AT LINCOLN 
bane the unreasoning lust of destroying 


the beautiful, is a crime the world regards with 
all-too lenient an eye. A hundred sophistries have 
been invented to palliate its enormity. Such poor 
ruffians as Savonarola and the British Puritans parade 
their fanaticism as acloak. Deans and Chapters, when 
they contemplate a worse villainy than usual, now excuse 
their action on the ground of convenience or hide them- 
selves behind the advice of an architect. In all cases 
the motive is the same: a fierce delight in destruction, 
first-cousin of murder and rapine. What joy to an 
ancient cleric, whose life has been one prolonged obedi- 
ence to virtue and honour, to tear down or deface a 
building whose only offences are beauty and age! The 
architect, to be sure, is actuated by something other 
than mere desire. A church that is tumbled down 
must needs be built upon again, and he scents the 
chance of a job from afar. Under the spur of profes- 
sional ambition, he is not slow to invent insecurities or 
to prophesy disaster, and we can easily believe that he 
succeeds, after a week’s argument, in deceiving himself 
as well as the public. And therefore all those who know 
not the Vandal’s passion, nor practise the builder's craft, 
should protest as loudly as possible when hands of wan- 
tonness are laid upon our noblest monuments. 

On the north side of Lincoln Cathedral is an arcade 
topped by a library. It was designed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and is an excellent example of the Palladian 
style; but it has for some time been an eyesore. We 
can well understand the fury of the Gothic maniac 
brought face to face with work of Sir Christopher in 
juxtaposition with ‘ Early Decorated.’ Nothing less 
than the sacrifice of the arcade will satisfy him: and, the 
resolve once made, how easy to support it with specious 
argument! The library, for instance, is no longer large 
enough to hold the books collected by the Dean and 
Chapter: a plea to condemn half the fine buildings in 
the world. Also, it is darkly whispered, this work of 
Wren’s impedes the outlook of a citizen, who is pre- 
pared to back his opinion with a handsome offering of 
money. But, whatever the ground, several fine old houses 
in the neighbourhood of the chapter-house have been 
razed to the earth, and the arcade has been condemned 
2c? 
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to removal. The Dean and Chapter have sought the 
advice of Mr. Pearson, who (supported no doubt by 
his colleagues in the Academy) proposes that Wren’s 
library should straightway be pulled down, and set up 
again where it would not interfere with the Dean and 
Chapter nor impair what that set of functionaries deems 
the amenity of the Cathedral. The proposal could 
only come from a trained architect. The unprejudiced 
layman will recognise at once the folly of putting up 
an arcade in a piece of waste ground, where its design 
would be meaningless and its effect absurd. 

That, though, is the project of the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln ; that the counsel of Mr. Pearson, R.A. ; 
and there seems no reason why the intended offence 
should not at once be translated into action. For 
a while the Gothic ire has slept ; but why should it 
not awaken unabated ? Doubtless the Dean and Chap- 
ter may do what they like with their own. We pre- 
sume, if it seemeth them good, they may sell their 
Cathedral as old stones and build them another house 
of prayer. But, if they interpret their responsibility 
aright, they can but regard themselves as trustees for 
their country. Whatever outrage they sanction will 
be set down unto them for eternal unrighteousness. 
And if they listen to the voice of the Academy and de- 
stroy Sir Christopher’s work, let us hope that they will 
never be permitted to repent of their sins in peace. An 
ancient building is sacred ; and no freak of taste, no 
consideration of utility, shall excuse its defacement. 
For taste is mutable as the breeze, and one generation 
venerates what its predecessor visited with loathing. In 
the early half of the eighteenth century, had the Van- 
dal’s wealth kept pace with his intention, there is never 
a piece of Gothic architecture but had been cast down. 
And nothing is more certain than that, if Wren’s 
arcade be sacrificed to-day, the reproach of to-morrow 
will be repeated for centuries. Let Mr. Pearson recall 
the frightful stigma still attaching to the name of 
Wyatt, and ask himself if any scholarly achievement 
would help him to endure that with an equal mind. 

The President—as if his generosity in the matter 
of Alfred Stevens required an emphatic off-set—has 
maintained strict silence concerning Mr. Pearson's 





design. A few weeks ago we suggested that a 
Minister of Fine Art should sit House of 
Commons to protect the country’s interests. For his 
practical usefulness we may cherish a cynical con- 
tempt. 
which to cast the many sins of the people. 
and wildly to protest against nefarious destruction is a 
constant difficulty ; but a question asked in the House 


in the 


But at least he might be a scapegoat on 
Loudly 


of Commons is copied straightway into every news- 
paper in the kingdom, and may be pondered at break- 
fast time by all the Philistines of the Midlands. The 
argument in favour of a Minister of Fine Art is im- 
mensely strengthened by this surreptitious intrigue 
at Lincoln. But for a fortunate accident the harm 
might have been done with never a word of protest. 
That in future a similar outrage should be impossible, 
the powers of Deans and Chapters should be rigidly 
curtailed. Without the concurrence of Parliament they 
should not be permitted to lay a finger upon the fabrics 
And if, in addition, there were 


entrusted to their care. 
a Minister who respected votes, and stood in fear of 
the heckler, we might sleep securely in the faith that 
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our monuments were safe from the destroyer. In the 
meantime, we have no such security ; and it behoves to 
watch the action of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln 
with pitiless vigilance and jealousy. 





TO WHAT END? 
\ TE hear a great deal nowadays of the wisdom, 


inborn and derived, of the British working- 
man. And yet one reads the history of the Engineers’ 
Strike at Newcastle without seeing any particular 
reason for marvelling thereat. Nay, one question presses 
itself home. Is the working-man a fool ? not merely 
a fanatic oblivious of self-interest, but such a fool as 
is afflicted with disaster through his own ignorance, his 
own inability to deduce the probable effect from any 
given cause? ‘Twelve weeks ago these Engineers struck 
rather than agree while they were in the way with the 
Plumbers. The matter of dispute was two-inch piping. 
When trade was good your fitter would not condescend 
to such base workmanship. Now when trade is decrepit 
—thanks, largely, to the Engineers’ love of a strike— 
your fitter is not only anxious to get whatever business 
he can, but asserts his right to usurp the functions of 
mechanics not belonging to his own trade. ‘Therefore 
the two Unions fight it out to the last inch before an 
arbitrator ; and the Engineers, seeing that his decision 
is like to favour the Plumbers, withdraw in a sulk. The 
decree went out against them, but only after a fair 
balancing of arguments. Still, rather than observe 
it, the Engineers packed up their tools and went home 
to live on the Union funds. And so they idled for 
twelve weeks. The employers, who cared not whether 
one set of men or another received the wages, took 
measures to have the dispute settled once for all through- 
out the district: but at the same time they offered to 
continue work pending a second investigation. The 
men remained stubborn in their resolve. 'Thus—as our 
readers have been made aware from time to time— 
shipbuilding ceased from the Tyne and Wear. The 
whole district has been impoverished. Jarrow and 
Gateshead are pauperised. The small tradesmen beat 
at the door of the workhouse ; and although the pawn- 
brokers have profited, their gain is a sign infallible of 
general distress. In wages alone the Engineers have 
lost £180,000; they have lightened their Society’s 
bank account, already overdrawn, by £53,000; and 
contracts the while have been lost, rejected, held over. 
Yet they persisted with the vain hope that somehow 
their employers—who, by the way, are something over- 
lax and indulgent in their dealings—might once more 
submit. It happened, however, that the employers did 
not submit ; and now, after three months spent in cast- 
ing money into the sea, the men have agreed to go 
back, on the terms proposed immediately upon the out- 
break of the dispute. 
Why, then, did they strike at all ? 
They proposed to effect the 


For this rea- 


son and no other. 
object sought in every strike that ever takes place : 
to coerce the employer through his purse and through 
the public. On the pretence that the device of lock- 
out notices, whereby the masters sought to end the 
struggle or to make it general, was an assault upon 
trades’-unionism, they managed to throw the com- 


munity into idleness and starvation, thinking thus 
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to win public sympathy, and arouse such a popular 
indignation as would compel an immediate cession of 
their demands. The trick did not ‘come off. The 
other Unions revolted, and the man in the street knew 
the truth so well that ‘ Engineer’ has become a by- 
word of reproach la-bas. The end came because men 
do not prefer penury to a moderate competence in 
defence of a slight advantage. They will not starve 
even for a great principle. | How, then, are they likely 
to deny themselves bread in the uncertain expectation 
of winning what is not justly theirs? And so, after 
contentions innumerable, the old question of two-inch 
piping will be thrashed out to the last grain before a 
new arbitrator; and the Engineers will get them but a 
proportion of the work and wages they might have been 
gaining now and for the last twelve weeks had they 
known to read the signs of the times. 

In Durham events are falling out similarly. The 
masters have suggested, and the Miners have refused, 
terms of conciliation, which include, as might have 
been expected, the full reduction of ten per cent. Here, 
again, the strike cannot avail. As Mr. Burt argued in 
a most sensible address to the men of the district, there 
is never any question of reduction or of arbitration 
except on a falling market. Of course, the men desire 
something more than the wage accorded by the sliding 
scale. ‘Their intention is to force a readjustment in the 
apportionment of profits, nor care they whether the 
owner suffers or the public. Yet it is folly to expect 
that the Durham employers will pay more generously 
than the condition of trade in other parts of the country 
warrants: because higher wages means higher prices, 
and higher prices imply difficulty in competition. So 
there also the matter rests: the men blockading the 
trade of a whole county, buoyed by an empty hope 
that somehow they may bring about a defiance of 
the market at other people’s expense. And that is 
precisely what other people refuse to permit. 





THE PASSING OF DAS 

HE reader of Monday’s papers will have remarked 

a brief but painful paragraph entitled ‘Scene at 

a Gladstonian Meeting.” Oldham was the place ; the 
occasion (you gather) the inauguration of her Liberal 
Union; the star artiste Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who 
(careless of Harcourt) cracked divers ‘ wheezes” at the 
expense of Plantagenets. Still, harmony prevailed : 
prevailed till the appearance of an ‘extra turn” in 
the persons of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (the National 
Liberal Club’s own bl—ck m—n), supported by Mr. 
Das (telegraphic address: Bengal, India). These popular 
duettists were merrily disposed towards the Indian Coun- 
cils Bill: a topic which drew from Mr. Naoroji the highly 
humourous saving that the British Government is a 
purely Oriental despotism. Fired with the spirit of emu- 
lation, his interlocutor proceeded to deliver a somewhat 
personal attack (see Manchester Guardian) upon Mr. 
Maclean, the Conservative member for the borough, 
who has actually been hinting that Bengalis are 
not exactly the salt of the earth. Then the lament- 
able episode occurred. ‘Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
you read (with a pang of sympathy for your fellow- 
Aryan), ‘again rose and said that he felt bound to 
point out that Mr. Das’s remarks were beyond what 
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was usually heard on English platforms. He (Mr. 
H. G.) was warmly applauded.’ Yet, incredible though 
it appear, Mr. Das has worsened his initial offence by an 
attack of wanton impenitence. For has he not asserted 
in a halfpenny evening print that the meeting was en- 
tirely on his side, and that, so far from condemning his 
breach of decorum, it shouted ‘ Not a bit too strong’ ? 
And can his letter be construed as other than a flouting 
of Hawarden? It cannot, and the inexorable conclusion 
is that all bl—ck m—n (already discarded for carpet- 
bagging purposes by Mr. Schnadhorst) must pass into 
that extensive limbo whereof the tenants are Miss Cass, 
Miss Hopkins, and the other shattered idols of British 
Radicalism. 

*T'was too much to hope that this painful exhibition 
of barbarism would exercise a deterrent effect upon 
Messrs. Schwann and Co., when the Councils Bill was 
discussed in Committee. Tuesday’s debate, indeed, 
seems to have been selected, by the class of member 
that talks about ‘the Indian nation,’ as the pretext for 
a display of fatuity gone’ mad. To award the cap 
were a ticklish matter, so furiously raged the strife ; 
but Mr. MacNeill has certainly claims that are second 
to almost none. As thus: before the House was an 
amendment proposing that the minimum number of 
the Viceregal Council should be raised from ten to forty. 
No matter that the absurd suggestion had been exposed 
on the second reading (when Mr. Curzon remarked, inter 
alia, that the innovation would be expensive); that effec- 
tive native members could with difficulty be found ; that 
they would have to be counterbalanced by high officials 
taken away from their duties in other parts of the Em- 
pire. The insuperable objection is, of course, that so 
large a body would inevitably develop parties, as Minis- 
terialist and Opposition : a point made both temperately 
and effectively by the Under Secretary. ‘ Why not ?’ 
shouted the gentleman from Donegal. ‘The reply was that 
in India such a position must result in the complete 
abrogation of government. No subsequent speaker 
quite attained to the exquisite absurdity of that interjec- 
tion: although he was a good rival who urged that the 
additional members should be empowered to divide the 
meetings, call for any papers they pleased—possess, in 
fact, all the much-abused privileges of the Radical M.P, 
The abysmal confusion of thought herein manifest, 
between government by Council and government by 
Parliament, is obvious to the meanest intelligence ; 
and Mr. Curzon was well within his argument when he 
characterised the notable scheme as eminently fitted 
to embarrass, dislocate, and possibly ruin, administra- 
tion in India. 

But if Ministers may be congratulated on their resolu- 
tion to permit no tampering with the numbers and 
powers of the Councils, their attitude with regard to 
the Northbrook Clause—(enabling the Viceroy to make 
nominations after his own devices)—is not at all to be 
commended. In the first place, there are Viceroys and 
Viceroys, and powers which would be safely lodged with 
a Dufferin or a Lansdowne are dangerous in the hands 
of a Ripon or a Reay. And in the second, the elective 
principle, which is thereby (to quote Mr. Curzon) ‘ not 
excluded,’ is either one thing or another, a blessing or 
acurse. The Ministerial contention, that it is simply 
innocuous, by no means commands consent ; and besides, 
the time of Parliament is surely ill-spent in legislating 
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for the void. Further: the door mnce opened to the 
idea of suffrage, it were folly to suppoye that the Congress 
orators would not clamour for its recognition in a far 
wider sense than by the choice of representatives from 
chambers of commerce and other eminently respectable 
bodies. Already Mr. Schwann—a German gentleman, 
whose knowledge of English is creditable, but his use 
has pronounced that the 





of the language is excessive 
franchise is distinctly congenial to the Oriental mind 
—as witness the successful working of the municipali- 
ties. The Under Secretary had little difficulty in 
proving that the reverse is notoriously the case: that 
the theory is not comprehended of the general, the 
citizens will not vote, capable candidates will not stand : 
that, in short, the whole business is a dismal failure. 
Nay, he might have added that instances have not been 
wanting in which towns petitioned against the boon ; 
for that ‘We are poor, municipalities mean rates, 
therefore we pray thee, O Lord Reay, have us excused.” 
Mr. Schwann, then, may consider himself suppressed : 
but the plain statement of fact tells, though in a lesser 
degree, against the Government which errs in addition 
against the light. 

Some consolation is to be derived from the patent 
idiocy of attempts to define the prospective consti- 
tuencies. One Solomon suggested the village coun- 
cils, which are tiny units, besides being non-elective ; 
another the enfranchisement of some two per cent. 
of the population. This would mean, as Sir Richard 
Temple demonstrates, some 650,000 voters for the 
North-West Provinces, and some one million for Bengal: 
and—you could not discover so many if you searched 
highways and hedges. One feature of the bill is satis- 
factory: namely, tle exercise of the dubious regu- 
lation is left to the Viceroy, free from the control of 
Parliament. Mr. Maclean’s amendment in the contrary 
sense would be a remedy worse than the disease ; for 
Ichabod will be writ large upon the Empire when the 
House of Commons begins to meddle systematically 
with its affairs. Still, the Northbrook Clause is a great 
blot on the measure, if only for this reason, that it will 
give a fresh lease of life to the ‘ National Congress.’ 
That congeries of gases is just now in bad odour owing 
to the traitorous and scandalous circular of its secretary, 
the notorious Hume. Henceforth it may claim that 
the Home Government lends ear to its vapourings, and 
the inevitable corollary will be, ‘We must agitate, 
agitate, agitate.” 





THE HARRISON ADMINISTRATION 
1 ENERAL HARRISON is a man tolerably fortu- 


nate and more than tolerably astute. He is 
nearing the Republican Convention of June next with 
strong odds in favour of renomination for a second 
time, as General Grant did. And this he has achieved 
in spite of his James G. Blaine: which is much to his 
credit and renown. For your Blaine desires no man’s 
success but his own ; and, consummate trickster (even 


traitor) as he is, he has ever served two masters, of 


whom one is Mammon and the other—not his rightful 
chief in office. The notable features of Harrison’s 
term—the trouble with Newfoundland and Canada; 
the M‘Kinley Act; the New Orleans and Chili 
affairs; the Behring Sea squabble ; the apotheosis 
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of Patrick Egan, gentleman (Irish)—these have mostly 
been contrived to the glorification of Blaine. To 
Harrison has been left that sweet morsel, Civil Service 
reform, the general recompense of Protection, and the 
increment—spectacular and oratorical—proceeding from 
the prospect of a new navy. ‘l’o these things the man 
had been sworn for years, yet the strength of his pre- 
sent position arises more from his thoroughness as an 
official than from such shrill advertisement as Blaine 
employs, and Cleveland used to employ. Cleveland 
began well enough, but, like William of Germany, his 
Gospel of Intention was too large. He would purge 
the Civil Service—and it corrupted him; he declared for 
Free 'l'rade 
renomination by becoming the slave of his party—and 
after all that successful touring with his young wife he 
‘got left... Harrison did not make—by comparison— 
many promises, but he has lived up to his professions 
of a safe administration. He has not, as yet, become 
the slave of his party—which does not suit that party 
at all; but he has pleased the country better than 
Cleveland, and the Republicans are bound to give him 
a stronger hand for renomination than he had for nomi- 





and then he trimmed with it; he achieved 


nation. For it is no secret that Sherman was actually 
the choice of the party in 1888, and that New York 
simply proposed to give Harrison one straight compli- 
mentary vote and then to ‘ go solid’ for Sherman—just 
as was done with Depew ; and New York held the Con- 
vention in its hand. By one of the strange chances of 
politics, that complimentary vote took a serious form ; 
and Sherman was * euchred.’ 

Harrison saw where Cleveland’s strength might have 
lain, and how Cleveland knew it not ; and he has played 
a better game. He has had immense sums of money 
to spend upon the new navy, in improving rivers and 
harbours, and upon the Indians—with the appointment 
of many Justices of the Supreme Court and Judges of 
District Courts ; and he has done it all fairly well. He 
has been able to extort an International Copyright Bill 
from a Congress since 1890 largely Democratic. He has 
seen the start of a new era in Federal action towards 
individual States, as shown in the bills that throttled 
the Louisiana Lottery and enabled the Union to deal 
with such miscarriages of law (if not justice) as the New 
Orleans battue. The stars have run in his favour ; for, 
with his Presidency, the Republicans—defeated in 1884 
after an unbroken record of twenty-four years—came 
into power again: and therewith began that monstrous 
game of bluff, the M‘Kinley Tariff. His party has had 
its fling for forty years. It had the glory of staying 
the demand for Secession and of freeing the slaves ; it 
restored specie payment ; it undertook the very profit- 
able task of pensioning the Army of the North ; it was 
chief in the making of free schools and free ballot. 
Now, Harrison, any more than Hayes, has no great 
qualities ; but he is a far better business man. He has 
been described as Blaine’s ‘ most obedient’; but the 
truth is, he has given that arch-meddler and ‘Tyrant 
of Presidents some bad half-hours: for, where—as in 
the Egan business and the Canadian negotiations-— 
nothing immediate to his own reputation is at stake, 
he gives the famous harrier his field, but in other 
matters he has a certain dogged obstinacy. Ameri- 
cans, however, have not disliked the brag of the big- 
brained Bobadil who does the foreign business for the 
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colossal Washington firm: no more than they dis- 
lixed the huffing of Germany at Samoa three years 
ago, on the strength of two tubs (called men-of-war) 
afloat in Apia harbour. And, greatly to Blaine’s dis- 
comfiture, the rumour of these feats has come back in 
applause—to Harrison. 

This year’s struggle will be of the hottest. The Re- 
publicans are sworn to an advanced economic policy, 
and they have at least one safe man to carry their 
standard. ‘The Democrats are just as deeply sworn in 
another direction, and if Cleveland get his nomination 
Harrison will have a bitter opponent and a terribly 
serious critic. It is astonishing, so far as appearances 
go, how short a list of men to select from there is on 
either side. Once the Republican roll held many 
famous names, though occasionally, as in the case of 
Garfield, the selection was ‘a dark horse, a compro- 
mise. But those were the times when Roscoe Conkling, 
James G. Blaine, and Chauncey Depew had not been 
made ‘impossible’ by distrust or death. Now you 
hear of Reed, Hawley, Rusk, Alison, Lincoln, and 
and 
stolid. Among the Democrats the most determined is 
David B. Hill, sometime Governor of New York State; 
but he is but a chief of * bounders, with neither merits 
nor political morals. It is possible that Cleveland will 
be the choice of the Democrats ; in which case their 
chance, by no means inconsiderable now, would be of 
the strongest. And so may end the innings of Harrison 
and his ‘ Champion Tail-Twister.’ 


Alger: but over these Harrison looms large 








WHY WOMEN MAY NOT VOTE 

i ie is highly probable that fewer members of the 

House of Commons would have voted for confer- 
ring the parliamentary franchise upon ‘ otherwise duly 
qualified ° persons who happen to be unmarried women, 
or at any rate that the majority against the proposal 
would have been larger, if there had been any real doubt 
as to whether or not the measure would become law. 
But simple-minded corporation though the House of 
Commons be, it is not quite so much left to itself as to 
make a constitutional revolution for no better reason 
than existed in this case. The matter attracted a little 
more notice than usual: partly because after the failure 
of last year the friends of woman had succeeded in 
getting a day for their bill, and partly because they had 
succeeded in ‘ drawing’ Mr. Gladstone. In the result 
the bill was debated in a fairly full House, and rejected 
by the usual majority. 

It was given to Mr. Gladstone in his pamphlet to 
indicate pretty plainly the real objection to the pro- 
posal, and that one which, with good luck, may pre- 
vent its adoption until people have got tired of urging 
it. This he did in the passage where he referred to the 
fact that to enfranchise women would be to destroy the 
correspondence between political power and the phy- 
sical and moral power which lies at the back of it, and 
is its only justification in the last resort. Mr. Balfour 
affected to think that he had disposed of this argument 
by the contention that, given the enfranchisement of 
women, no question would ever arise upon which all the 
men would be on one side and all the women on the 
other. This is true enough ; for it is impossible to 
conceive of a political question deserving to be called a 
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question upon which all men would agree. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly easy to imagine a question dividing the 
community upon which a substantial majority of the 
men would be in the general minority owing to a great 
preponderance of the other opinion among women. Then 
the preponderance of physical and moral force would be 
on one side, and the preponderance of votes on the 
other, in which case the votes (and the voters) would 
be in an exceedingly hazardous position. Some of the 
speakers on Mr. Balfour’s side—not Mr. Balfour—were 
courageous enough to deny that the enfranchisement 
of single women would necessarily lead to that of mar- 
ried women. The contention was sufficiently met by Mr. 
Samuel Smith, when he reminded the House of the abject 
humility with which its members flatter the smallest 
collection of voters, and challenged any one to assert that 
the House could resist the pressure that might be put 
by a million enfranchised widows and spinsters for the 
enfranchisement of women at large. ‘The challenge was 
not taken up, as we know. 

The fact is that woman’s suffrage is a cause proper only 
to the Radical fadmonger who is in favour of every- 
thing that is silly and weak. It owes its popularity 
to the melancholy circumstance that very many Conser- 
vatives have run away with the notion that women are 
Conservative, and would vote accordingly, if at all. 
No man deserves to be called a Tory—hardly even a 
Conservative—who is capable of calling in his woman- 
kind to help him to outnumber the foe. Of course, 
they can help in a thousand ways of greater or less 
importance ; but they should be only spectators of the 
actual fight. The analogy is somewhat loose, but the 
act of voting—which is only a civilised substitute for 
the breaking of heads—corresponds closely to the actual 
fighting, in which women have no proper concern. We 
vote against Radicals in order to avoid the necessity of 
defeating them, or being defeated by them, in personal 
conflict ; and we always vote with the knowledge that 
things may come to personal conflict in the last resort. 
Women could not take part in that personal conflict, 
and therefore they have no business in the world to take 
part in what represents it. To call in female voters to 
swell our battalions is an action only worthy of persons 
who would take shelter from the bullets of their enemies 
behind the petticoats of their wives and sisters. It 
would be much better to be defeated by Radical voters 
than to avert or delay defeat by the help of women. 
The bulk of the Tory party feels this in its heart, and 
so is fairly resolute against female suffrage. 

If the question ever become serious, as Mr. Bal- 
four opines it will, it will be necessary to insist with 
elaboration upon the foregoing considerations: for 
the present it is enough to reflect with satisfaction 
that the Radical party is much divided on the matter. 
The Radical proper is for women voting, because his 
manly honour feels no shame at hiding behind a 
petticoat ; but the British Workman—who is no true 
Radical, and votes as if he were one merely because he 
is too slow to foresee the consequence of his votes— 
understands that he is, for fighting purposes, the superior 
of his old woman, and is bound by every consideration 
of manhood and decency to do her fighting for her, and 
not let her have a finger init. Except to encourage him 
before the fray, and have his banquet or his bed ready 
for him afterwards. 
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MODERN MEN 
THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS 


E was born in 1817, and has sat in the place of judgment 
for near a quarter-century ; yet so well does he bear 
his years, his learning, and his office, that you cannot choose 
but think of him as not ancient at all. He is vigorous in 
body and alert of brain, and the world has always gone well 
with him. His mind is by no means given over to the 
thoughts ‘ that wander through eternity,’ for indeed he is 
well pleased with this present world and the work therein 
appointed him. The President of Court of Appeal No. 1, 
he is plainly very much the first person of the legal trinity 
therein enthroned. Even when at uncertain times—whose 
why and wherefore it passeth the wit of stuff, or even silk, 
to understand—the Lord Chief-Justice or the Lord Chan- 
cellor comes to fill his chair, your eye still turns to the 
second place. How not to figure the scorn of its occu- 
pant for the cobweb sophistries, the bird-witted attention, 
of my Lord Coleridge ? how not to agree with him that 
that theory of judicial patronage which prevents him 
from aspiring to the Seals is greatly in need of revision ? 
how when his supplanter for the time-being appears him- 
self to share the feeling? Like every one else, he looks 
up to the Master of the Rolls. Like every one else, he 
remembers that it is Lord Esher’s Court : that where sits 
the M‘Nab, there is the head of the table. 

Not that the Master’s is an overpowering intellect: 
rather is he of applications all compact, knowing what 
he wants to say and saying it with vigour, his vision 
not distracted by side lights, his mind perplexed by 
no subtle contentions, his taste affected by no care for 
nicety of form. His powers have exact and definite limi- 
tations, but he has the qualities of his defects: he sees 
whatever lies within his horizon because that horizon is 
precisely circumscribed. As he sits there, his head on his 
left hand, on his lip a caustic smile at the bad logic it is 
his fate to hear, now and again bending forward to deliver 
some phrase that trenches to the root of the matter, or 
pronouncing some clearly and definitely worded judg- 
ment, in tones of true decision, and mostly with a very 
considerable amount of energy—seen thus, we say, he is 
very obviously, king of the castle. He is not long-suffer- 
ing, neither is he slow to anger. His dignity is rather an 
effect of strength than of bearing; for though he never 
lose interest nor descend to inattention, yet he is not hard 
to irritate. He shows it very plainly by his manner, by 
his movements, by the very audible asides it is his wont 
to put in upon his colleagues—a trifle scandalised thereby. 
‘Good God ! did you ever hear such nonsense?’ ‘ What 
next?’ ‘ When will this stop?’ ‘Who ws the fellow?’ 
Indeed, they go a little far sometimes, these same asides. 
Yet_are they often justified ; they are never ridiculous; 
and for quelching a tedious dullard there is nothing like 
them anywhere. 

A great lawyer? Ere you reply you cannot but hesi- 
tate and reflect. ‘Lhis at least is clear: Lord Esher is 
nothing but a lawyer. In another sphere he might have 
won fame as an‘athlete. He is one of the healthiest men 
alive. He has always favoured those exercises which are 
well termed ‘manly.’ Even at Westminster he was a 
noted oarsman. He was an active member of three famous 
Cambridge crews. Has Kynaston not sung his praises— 

© Mens recta in corpore recto, 
Et pariter studio remisque execreta virtus’? 
His passion for yachting makes a true salt of him, and 
most of his mannerisms on the bench suggest that, how- 
beit in legal phrase, he is really jargonning of ocean. 
Medical men are reported jto have felt his biceps with 
admiration, but it is only in so far as his strength makes 
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him the fitter for his work that you note it in passing: 
just as his sailor-lore is worth a word only because it 
helps him in shipping cases. Again, his knowledge of 
things legal is very great; but he has not the scholar’s 
temperament nor the scholars method of handling a 
question. [Hat nichts geschrieben is the fatal phrase with 
which they damn their professors in Germany. It might 
be used of an English judge without reproach ; yet in 
Lord Esher’s ease it would have some significance. You 
conceive of him as the last in the world to give labo- 
rious days to ‘the dark lore of contingent remainders.’ 
You cannot think of him doing such work as Sir James 
Stephen has done. You recognise that in this way his 
reputation will never compete with that of the greatest of 
his predecessors. And if Coke be not his model as to 
matter, neither is Coke’s great rival his model as to form. 
He is neither metaphysical nor literary. All lawyers split 
hairs upon occasion, and Lord Esher can do his hair- 
splitting 





as he does everything—very effectively ; but, 
unlike Lord Justice Bowen (say), he does not elevate it to 
the dignity of a fine art, nor has he any joy in aptly col- 
located words, in phrases neatly turned, in an epithet so 
picturesque it is an end in itself. To him such things 
were as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. He was 
a prosperous advocate, and the common juryman heard 
him gladly—but none ever called him orator ; he was a 
useful legislator—but the draughtsman of a Corrupt 
Practices Act has no place with them that shape the 
destinies of empire. And often all this is in his favour. 
If it be that he is worth attention only as a judge, it is 
because the best years of his life have been given to judg- 
ing; if he do not burrow in legal antiquities, it is because 
he has a certain (just) contempt of mere case law and the 
interminable range of dust-bins wherein it is contained. In 
brief, he is eminently practical, and law to him is the appli- 
cation of common sense to human relations. His utter- 
ances smack of the market-place ; he is an expert in men 
and in affairs. His instinet is so sure, his touch with 
actual life so close, that the most ingenious arguments 
fail to divert him from the real issue. The strange 
subtlety of thought that to some of his brethren is 
attractive for its very subtlety has no charms for him. We 
are a nation of shopkeepers—though we are something 
else. This is the place not to dwell on the vast volume 
of our trade but merely to note the enormous importance 
of our mercantile law. In mercantile cases Lord Esher is 
at his very best. Not one of his long series of judg- 
ments but tends to apply the legal principle more closely 
to the facts of life. He will leave no striking monument 
of research. His the fair fame of a strong man who did 
his country and his generation such service as a sane, 
virile, well-trained, well-balanced, well-directed intellect 
“an achieve. 

In the essay Of Judicalure it is written that judges 
‘should imitate God, in whose seat they sit, who re- 
presseth the Presumptuous and giveth grace to the 
Modest.’ The counsel of to-day are not marked by 
special modesty—-nor (in fairness be it said) by special 
presumption either; yet their divers positions, talents, 
degrees of learning, result in divers marked differences. 
Lord Esher has a gift of his own of lending weight 
to an argument, whosoever propound it. And he will 
expose a fallacy with the same promptitude, whether the 
bench it come from be front or back. When he must he 
will quench the smoking flax with sufficient energy, yet 
he shows every reasonable consideration for them that 
are clad in stuff. He is bluff but not brutal, caustic 
but not malicious: he ever remembers (one must again 
to ‘large-browed Verulam’) that ‘there is due from 


the Judge to the Advocate some Commendation and. 
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Gracing, where Causes are well handled and fair pleaded ; 
especially towards the Side which obtaineth not.’ In 
truth, there is a real kindliness in the man which robs 
his gibes of most of their sting—but none of their effect ; 
and so, when the time appointed comes, and the place 
that has known him so long shall know him no more, 
assuredly the men of his calling will think some other 
thoughts than, To whom that empty chair ? 


THE NEW GALLERY 


We. know not how to characterise the New Gallery. 

Its poverty is beyond expression. The very air is 
tainted with amateurism. Just as the lady who cultivates 
step-dancing is pleased now and again to parade her in- 
competence on the boards of a third-rate theatre, so there 
are many folk with an amiable weakness for paint who 
are anxious once a-year to hang their furtive efforts in a 
public gallery. But they should be left to Mayfair and 
their own mutual admiration. The serious painter caunot 
descend among them without injuring both histalent and his 
reputation. Would Mr. Adrian Stokes, for instance, dare to 
hang his l?oman Campagna elsewhere than in Regent Street? 
And, if he recall his more respectable endeavours, can he 
contemplate this cheap handling and common drawir g with 
pride or pleasure? Where Messrs. P. Burne-Jones (with 
seven examples), Mr. Charles Halle (with four), and Mr. 
J. D. Batten (with one canvas and a copy of verses) are 
gathered together, there is no place for the artist ; and if 
the few respectable works hidden among the many square 
yards of fluff fail to emerge, their authors have but them- 
selves to blame—themselves and the complacency which 
permits them to get themselves hanged cheek by jowl 
with the unashamed amateur. 

Mr. Burne-Jones and preciosity dominate the Exhibi- 
tion. The master himself is absent, but his influence upon 
the weak is apparent in every corner. The strange, yearn- 
ing faces we know so well gaze sadly trom this wall and 
that ; the draperies are as expressionless and as detinitely 
pre-ordained as of yore. The pervading spirit of ingenu- 
ousness would be less offensive were it sincerely breathed. 
How shall we palliate such an outrage upon artistic self- 
respect as Mr. Halle’s March of the Seasons? How con- 
done its silly draughtsmanship and childish colour? Mr. 
Macgregor's Mirrors of Time would be positively hilarious 
were there not an element of sadness in so unvarnished a 
pastiche. But to descend to particulars is labour lost. 
Such as are curious of morbidity may study at the New 
Gallery the very lees of the asthetic movement, and note 
the degradation of the false ideals once so dear to the 
Philistines of Hampstead and the Brompton Road. Happily, 
English art long since ran into a clearer channel, and the 
hope which we cherish for its future is not to be sought 
in this torpid backwater. Let us frankly recognise the 
Gallery as a fashionable saleroom, and consoie ourselves 
that, when the doors are closed, these painted canvases will 





pass—all save a poor half-dozen—into the night of respect- 
able forgetfulness. 

The portrait-painter, as one would expect, flourishes ex- 
ceedingly in Regent Street. Messrs. Richmond, Shannon, 
and Llewellyn have the knack of suiting the most elegant 
sitter to the chocolate box, and their smooth-licked pretti- 
nesses are as tiresome as heretofore. They profess scant 


interest in draughtmanship, colour, or beauty of line: so , 


their surface have a spurious enamel, and every trace of | 
brushwork and expression be purged away, they are’ 
content. To say that Mr. Richmond’s Mrs. Marsden * 
Smedley bore the most distant resemblance to a human 
form were flattery indeed. The eyes and nose set at the 
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orthodox interval suggest the painter's intention, but 
leave the spectator unconvinced. And, the work being as 
strident in tone asa beaten kettle, we know not the reason 
of its exposition. That so talented a painter as Mr. Shannon 
should descend to the trickery and cheap drawing of Lady 
Skelmersdale is pitiable indeed, but the portrait-painter must 
pay the price of fashion and popularity. The decline of 
the artist is an oft-enacted tragedy. The strife between 
God and Mammon will last out the world. But does the 
artist never revert to his ancient ideals, and regret the 
birthright he has bartered away for a poor mess of pot- 
tage? Sir John Millais, for instance, is clever enough 
to know that his Sweet Emma Moreland is unworthy the 
painter of Ophelia. Can he still profess an interest in the 
works which help the pot to boil? There are those, of 
course, who are born with the grocer’s ideal, and whose 
talent is nothing more to them than a gold mine. But 
some at least preserve a’ regard for art, and to them suc- 
cess—and the works that all-too cheaply bought it—must 
be the direst necessity. 

However, to return to the New Gallery, the diligent 
seeker after righteousness shall not go away unsatisfied. 
A few pearls glisten on the dust-heap. Mr. Watts’s Por- 
trait of Waller Crane, Esq, is a small masterpiece. Admir- 
able in colour, it is also excellently modelled, and is the 
soundest work in the gallery. There is a delicate feeling 
of decoration in Mr. Albert Moore's refined Revery. Mr. 
John Swan's Storm Siren has pleasant passages, and Messrs. 
Lemon, Tomson, and Edward Stott do their bravest to 
reclaim the irremediable. There is a certain entertain- 
ment in M. Khnopff’s J Lock my Door upon Myself. The 
composition is quaint, and the colour neither crude nor 
strident. But the expression is carried too far. Its primi- 
tiveness is self-conscious and unrestrained. So far from 
suggesting reserve, it proclaims that the painter has put 
all his goods in his window. However, the dullness is 
rarely relieved, and the most of the contributors would 
be better employed in designing Christmas cards than in 
submitting ambitious pictures to what pretends to be a 
serious exhibition. After all, there is no inherent virtue 
in paint and canvas, unless the one be set upon the other 
with some sense of selection and at least a hint of the 
idea which craves expression, 





THE VIRTUES OF BARE FEET 

fPXHE inventor of perambulators was no benefactor to 

his kind. This may seem absurd, as well as brutal, 
to dawdling maids and harassed matrons ; but another 
generation will see it proven true. An observer marks as 
he strolls some curious results. In the brave days when a 
child was carried in arms, the bearer caught at every lawful 
opportunity to set his burden down, nor scrupled at need 
to make one. Now that that burden is whirled along faster 
than it could walk, the young woman in charge does not 
willingly permit it to set foot to earth. Relieved of the 
fear that her nurslings will cry to be ‘taken up, she can 
prolong her constitutional indefinitely, can stand comfort- 
ably to gossip, or pay an easy call. And the little ones 
take very kindly to the thing: you may observe them 
lolling at an age when their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers would have insisted on running about. All which 
is bad and bad enough. For to take exercise in a carriage 
is to be denied that access of health you achieve in a 


real walk. Worst of all is the inevitable muffing. Run- 


niug and tumbling, a baby kept itself warm ; now it must 
be swathed from head to foot, for it has to sit motionless 
as it is borne through the air. Thus, bare legs are scarce 
ever seen. They used to be the rule up to seven or eight 
with every class, boys and girls alike ; but now the girls 
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wear long stockings from infancy, as the boys do also, 
excepting they come of those rare families—of good posi- 
tion mostly—which keep to the old fashion. In an ordi- 
nary suburban neighbourhood you shall remark that the 
barelegged boys of any age are some two at most, but 
you may count their opposites by the hundred. To those 
with an intelligent interest in the future of the race 
here is a serious matter; but they know too well the 
futility of urging their views upon the British matron. She 
finds too much to shock her in any reference to the animal 
man to listen with patience to the suggestion that human 
beings were designed to live in the open air without any 
clothes at all. Rising superior ever to argument and fact, 
she is unalterably convinced that a ‘ drapery ’ is inherent 
to mortals, and to dispense with it (as savages do) is to 
outrage Nature’s law under some malignant inspiration. 
Sir Henry Thompson lifted up his voice in this cause 
a few years ago. He showed that to cover the feet in 
early youth is to check those natural processes which tend 
to develop and strengthen the vital force ; but his appeal, 
which was backed by demonstration, was issueless. Since 
then the evil has grown worse; but where Sir Henry 
failed it were vain for another man to try. 

The truth is that in England bare feet are universally 
recognised as the last proof of wretchedness. No outward 
sign appeals so strongly to the charitable public. A 
policeman thinks himself justified in taking up any barefoot 
youngster on the spot; for, zpso facto, his parents must be 
destitute persons or else professional beggars. A worthy 
philanthropist, not long dead, was the victim of this theory 
for years. He disapproved of almsgiving in money: applica- 
tions for real assistance were never refused, but to extract a 
coin from him was impossible. But certain of the poor we 
have always with us found him out ; from time to time they 
would send a barefoot urchin to waylay him ; before that 
spectacle the good man stood at gaze, commanded the 
urchin to go home at once, followed after him brimming 
with pity and indignation that such things could be, and 
—gave the mother five shillings to buy a pair of boots. 
It would have been as much as the prospects of his heir 
were worth to tell this excellent man that a boy is warmer, 
more comfortable, more vigorous, if he go barefoot—pro- 
vided he have been reared so. In these eases, indeed, the 
argument could not be applied, for there is none so prompt 
to resent the suggestion of a bite as the truly philan- 
thropic ; but it was irritating as an abstract proposition. 
Doubtless, at the pass to which things have come, the lack 
of boots is real evidence of wretchedness or a semi-criminal 
design on the part of parents. But so much the worse for 
us. We pay our whole life long for the evil habit of cover- 
ing our children’s feet so as to exclude the air, and make 
them retain the perspiration, from the moment they are 
able to walk. It is an old boast of English doctors that 
they first abolished ‘ swaddling,’ that antique usage which 
armoured a baby in bandages from head to foot during 
the first nine months of its life. We know not if this be 
justified ; but certainly Frenchmen and Italians clung to 
their swaddling clothes for generations after we had aban- 
doned them. But Frenchmen and Italians did not, neither 
do they, swaddle the feet for life. That idiot fashion is 
all our own. A French rustic, for instance, farmer or 
superior servant, is quite at ease without his boots. The 
advantage conferred by such a habit is obvious. In savage 
warfare many precious lives are lost because the Briton 
cannot rush to the rescue from his bed. And the stouter 
constitutions that French peasants, or French working- 
men, are often credited withal may probably be due to 
the practice of bare feet. 

When you go to Greece or to Rome in the winter, and 
you find the country as cold, the snow and the bitter 
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wind as piercing, as at home, you are unwilling to believe 
that the climate has not changed since the days when 
men went barefoot, and wore garments that were loose 
and almost sleeveless. But there is an abundance of 
proof in history and general literature (Aristophanes, for 
instance) that of old time things were quite as bad, if 
not worse. It was because the ancients went barefoot, 
indeed, that they were so patient under cold and wet. 
It is a gross, albeit a natural, error to suppose that a 
shoeless child needs must feel miserable in frost or snow. 
Of course he does, if he have been reared in boots ; but 
the boy brought up to regard the condition of shoeless- 
ness as natural—which it is—has never known cold feet. 
His blood is unchecked from head to toe, his skin is 
hardened against the icy wind. The health and vigour 
of barefoot monks is a proverb. Such of the delicately 
nurtured as have worn sandals for a few years find no 
discomfort in the hardest weather. The Bavarian priest 
who has made such extraordinary cures of late is said to 
have found his first hint from the friars ; then, studying 
the peasantry round him, he satisfied himself that the 
healthiest were those who made the least use of shoe- 
leather. His treatment, practically, is nothing beyond 
prohibition of boots ; for the diet and the special clothing 
are mere accessories. If any reasoning mortal could doubt 
of Nature’s purpose in this matter, the experiments de- 
scribed by Dr. Robinson of Lewisham should satisfy him. 
This ingenious gentleman has proved that babies a day 
old will cling to a stick, hanging the whole body thereon, 
for a space of time varying from ten seconds to two 
minutes and a-half. In itself an astonishing discovery ! 
But he also observes that they invariably try to bring the 
feet up to the level of the hands, so as to clutch with 
their toes as well. So important to the general purposes 
of the system are those members which we shroud and 
cripple from the first. 





THE BUFFERS OF THE BALKANS 

A CCORDING to experts, the ‘next great war, over 
= which it is so fascinating to speculate, will begin 
either at the head waters of the Dniester—Volhynia and 
Galicia, a country of strong fortresses and unfinished rail- 
ways—or in the old cockpit of Europe, Belgium, with 
diversions in Holstein and Mecklenburg. But the first 
real shock seems destined to be felt in one or other of 
the Balkan States, for many centuries the buffers between 
Christendom and Islam. For them the campaign will be 
no mere pleasure-excursion. Austria and Germany may 
stake provinces, France a few more milliards, Russia her 
solvency. But Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania will play 
double or quits with Destiny. After all, war is much like 
other games of chance: itis the small plungers to whom 
winning or losing really matters. 

The Balkan States have about them all the elements 
of romance: a picturesque history, a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sent, and an uncertain future. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury there were Czars of Servia, who overran the whole 
Turkish peninsula, from the Save to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, from Albania to the Pruth. In 1389 Czar 
Lasar was slain and the Servian empire swept away by 
the Turks at Kossovo, one of the few really decisive battles 
in the world’s history. Lasar is the Tell or Bruce of 
Servia, the national hero around whose head a thousand 
legends circle. ‘To this day Servian children are told 
stories of Kossovo: how the Czar’s son-in-law slew the 
Sultan in his tent the night before the battle ; how black 
crows brought tidings of her country’s disaster to the 
brave and beautiful Czarina Militza. For over four cen- 


turies, with a short interval in the days of Prince Eugene, 
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Servia remained under Turkish rule. Then there arose a 
peasant, named Kara Georg or Black George, whose career 
is perhaps the strangest and most striking in all history. 
He fled to the woods from a band of brigands, who were 
planning a general massacre of Christians; as if by en- 
chantment, he speedily organised a powerful military 
force and, with the full approval of the Porte, drove 
out the persecutors; he then turned his arms against 
the Turks, won a decisive battle in the face of almost 
overwhelming odds, and on the 12th of December 1806 
seized Belgrade. For eight years he was absolute monarch 
of Servia. On the return of the Turks in 1814, Milosh 
Obrenovitch, one of Black George’s lieutenants, caused 
his old chief to be put to death, and ruled Servia as a fief 
of the Porte. His rule was that of a king in comic opera. 
He was absolutely illiterate, and unable even to sign his 
name ; after a good dinner he once made colonels of his 
cook and merryandrew ; and he would allow no carriage but 
his own to be seen in the streets of Belgrade. In 1842 Kara 
Georgovitch, the son of Black George, became Prince, 
amid the general rejoicings of the Servian people ; but 
with the spread of Russian influence among the Slavs 
came the restoration of the Milosh dynasty, and the house 
of Black George once more ceased to reign. But, as the 
song says of Malbrook, Qui sgait quand reviendra ? Strong 
and overbearing as is the Russian party in Servia to-day, it 
has not succeeded in exterminating the slumbering senti- 
ment of Servian nationality ; and the politicians who specu- 
late so airily about the future of that land of surprises will 
do well to remember that Black George’s family is not 
yet extinct. 

Bulgaria is the antithesis of Servia. If Servia can plume 
herself upon her three-volume past, Bulgaria can claim 
the blessings laid up for that nation which has no history. 
Indeed, in Servia it is even a moot point whether there be 
Bulgarians at all in existence. There was once an Asiatic 
race of that name, which came forth conquering from 
beyond the Volga; but it was subjugated by the Servian 
Czars, and its very language is now no longer known. The 
speech of the present inhabitants of Bulgaria is only a 
Slav patois, if possible ruder and ungainlier than that in 
which men conceal their thoughts at Belgrade. But any 
one who has penetrated as far as Eastern Roumelia, or 
has even promenaded the painfully modern boulevards 
of Sofia, cannot seriously dispute the existence of a Bul- 
garian nationality. And what a nationality ! Thirty years 
ago Bulgarians were little better than savages, with their 
savage institutions of blood-brotherhood and abduction of 
wives, sunk in a farmyard resignation to the evils of exist- 
ence. Now there is no country so obtrusively modern as 
this restless, bustling, parvenu principality. When it was 
first constituted into a State, a dozen years ago, not a 
native had a sufficient smattering of law to be raised to 
the bench or sufficient vanity to officer the army, and the 
Ministry had to be recruited in the grimiest of revolu- 
tionary Grub Streets. This was Holy Russia’s opportu- 
nity ; and for two years Tartar major-generals dragooned 
the populace : any one who called his soul his own being, 
as Dr. Jiretchek’s history politely phrases it, ‘ sent off to 
visit Siberia.” But after the annexation of Eastern Rou- 
melia and the brilliant little war with Servia, the Bul- 
garians decided that Russian tyranny was no more tolerable 
than Turkish : and the principality stood at last upon her 
own hind legs. Whether her fate is to be Poland’s or 
that of Savoy the next war will decide. Enemies augur 
evil from her dynastic uncertainties, and compare her pro- 
gress to that of a comet; but if, as would appear, she has 
placed herself, like Providence, on the side of the big 
battalions, it may not be so very premature to toast Prince 
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Ferdinand as the Sick Man’s most apparent heir, and Bul- 
garia as the nucleus of a revived Byzantine Empire. 

In that case Roumania has also a future. She claims, 
in some unexplained way, to be the depository of the tra- 
ditions of ancient Rome. Certain it is that her language 
is far more closely related to classical Latin than either 
vulgar Italian, French, or Spanish ; and travellers tell of 
peasants with stately Roman features, bearing amphoras 
of orthodox pattern upon their heads, stalking the streets 
in sandals and ragged togas. In the last war Roumania 
was the Russian buffer against the Turk, and, after spend- 
ing her blood and treasure, was rewarded by the confisca- 
tion of her richest province. In the next war she must 
perforce bear the brunt of the onset again, but she has 
already made her terms with the Triple Alliance, and 
those terms include the restoration of Bessarabia to her 
rule. Such is the present situation in the Balkan States. 
It is difficult to forecast the future in their atmosphere of 
dissolving views. If another Black George is about to 
free Servia from the Russian yoke and smooth away the 
causes of estrangement with Bulgaria, a Slavic confedera- 
tion may lift up its voice in the concert of Europe. If, on 
the other hand 





and this seems the only alternative— 
Servia is to sink into bankruptcy and vassalage, an obstacle 
is removed from the path of Bulgarian aspirations. It is a 
game of ‘ Heads Bulgaria wins, tails Servia loses.’ Then 


patience, and shuffle the cards. HersBert VIvIAN. 


THE AGRICULTURAL WOMAN 


N allotment in April is rich in lessons as to the true 
- character of the agricultural labourer. It is seed- 
time ; and there will be no harvest if the little plots be 
not delved and tended now. In most eases the philan- 
thropists who are always for helping Hodge to more and 
more land are utterly ignorant of his processes of tillage ; 
and the enthusiasm of some would probably suffer change 
if they could see that Hodge’s so-called elevation means 
the degradation of Hodge’s female. If any work be un- 
womanly it is this. Yet is it irrefutable that of the plough- 
men who have come to tenant a bit of land more than not 
drive out their women to make what they can of it, and 
confine their own efforts to declaiming against rent over a 
mug of beer at the village public-house. This was written 
on Good Friday, when the farm-servants had a holiday, so 
that Hodge had no excuse for sending his wife afield ; but 
my window opened on a Wilts allotment patch, and I could 
see one woman at work for every two men. The most 
were digging-—for the plots are devoted to potato-grow- 
ing ; and some were old and bent; some so young that 
the spade had occasionally to be laid by that the first baby 
might be suckled; many were wheeling manure in bar- 
rows from the village pig-styes. Their husbands, so they 
told me, are farm labourers almost without exception. The 
village artisan tills his ground ; the hind’s is tilled by his 
wife. This is not a local custom nor an isolated experi- 
ence. It is the same wherever you go ; and to know Hodge 
is to know that it is absolutely characteristic of Hodge. 
Traverse a farming district in a railway carriage, and you 
cannot fail to be struck with the number of petticoats on 
every allotment. Many a labourer never lifts spade on 
his field from year’s end to year's end, nor ever goes 
near it save to bully his wife for not working harder. The 
truth is, Hodge is getting lazier and lazier year by year. 
Some days since an old farmer told me that fifty years 
ago you could get men for sevenpence a day who could, 
and did, do far more work than their present successors, 
and never grudged the doing. As late as 1800 he was 
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in the habit of paying his mowers eighteenpence an acre ; 
one man could do his two acres a day ; but the object 
of so much political solicitude would think himself half- 
killed and hideously put upon had he to do his one. 

In regard to Hodge’s tendency to make his wife do 
all the work, the practical question is will she ‘put up 
with it’? For herself has changed almost as thoroughly 
as he. As the ploughmen who stick to the fields are the 
least intelligent of their class, so too their wives are nearly 
the lowest strata in rural society. In appearance most 
of them are big, plump, and muscular at starting; but 
they age quickly, and seem to dry and shrivel up with 
years. As they have had to do coarse work and mix with 
coarse companions from childhood, their speech is abso- 
lutely cynical. Men discussing the prospects and the 
facts of breeding-time—(as they will with all conceivable 
particularity )—in no wise lower their voices for a woman- 
worker within ear-shot : they take no sort of notice of her. 
And it isa fact that freedom of speech is too often accom- 
panied by freedom of action with her. The bucolic woman 
thinks as little shame of a ‘misfortune’ as her grand- 
father of going to the workhouse. In any county you 
may find sisters of hers whose brood, however numerous, 
is separately fathered throughout. Her easy nature it is 
that has made necessary those sensible restrictions upon 
the keeping of lodgers in cottages against which the in- 
Add that she is 
addicted to many kinds of primitive pleasure: that at the 
‘statis,’ or hiring fair, she is apt to indulge in ‘ yale,’ and 
would crowns resign for a jig in the straw barn ; and that 
within reasonable distance of a town she will assuredly 
find an excuse to do her shopping there. 
guess the rest. 


dignant Radical so violently inveighs. 


And you may 


She is the raw material upon which Education Acts, 
hygienic legislation, and such influences have been operat- 
ing for the last quarter of a century. She is not altogether 
thankful for the interest in her welfare. Herself with 
scarce the rudiments of decency, she sees in a model cot- 
tage naught but so many rooms the more to clean. Bed- 
rooms upstairs are an abomination so her, because they mean 
a certain amount of running up and down. And it passes 
her understanding that anybody should object to boys and 
girls, youths and maidens, married and single, all sleeping in 
a single room; and the prohibition of the practice she re- 
gards as only a great man’s whim. But school has opened 
her eyes in one way. It has shown her that there are easier 
ways of earning a livelihood than singling turnips or hoeing 
potatoes all round the clock. As keenly as Hodge himself 
does she appreciate any change that will save her from 
such hard labour. Indeed, it is a complaint in every 
shire that nowadays she can scarce be persuaded to do 
heavy field-work. She has grown too genteel for it. To 
some extent this is an effect of the cheap trip. Ere she 
knew much of towns, she ‘liked none of your gaudy 
colours—only bonny red and yellow’ ; now she may some- 
times be seen in black. Her model is the town house- 
maid, who has learned neatness from Tommy Atkins and 
sobriety of bearing from the policeman. But it is not true, 
for all that, that she is getting at all puritanic or strait- 
laced or virtuous. On the contrary, it is certain and mani- 
fest that the restrictions on conduct are being gradually 
loosened in the rural districts. The parson is no longer 


And how does this product of modern conditions regard 
the many schemes afoot for the emancipation and en- 
lightenment of Hodge? ‘With a most austere suspi- 
cion’ were probably the only truthful answer. This very 
afternoon I asked one courteous old lady how she liked 


working on the allotment, and she replied with an output 


of blasphemy that would have shamed a London cabman. 
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But—and this is itself a testimony to the free intereourse 
between town and country—her two sons, stout lads both, 
were playing pitch-and-toss on the road, while she was 
setting potatoes in the field. ‘Ay, ay: it be we as has to 
work,’ said the mother of twins, stopping her barrow of 
manure, and passing a filthy hand across her dripping 
brow. Such a case as hers were still harder on small 
tenancy or small property. Wherever these be, in cen- 
tral England or in France, in Orkney or in Ireland, ’tis 
the women must do the giant’s share of the work. And 
unmistakably they mean to rebel. Their greatgrand- 
mothers might have submitted; but they did not go 
jaunting to town, they did not learn to read, they hadn’t 
‘notions’ thrusting in upon them from every side ; and 
besides, they were sent to work so early that they never 
had a mind of their own. The girls of this generation may 
learn nothing of the schoolmaster ; but the very fact that 
they have been compelled by law to idle up to their twelfth 
or thirteenth birthday ensures the development of ideas 
So that in the future 
Hodge’s female is as important a factor to reckon withal as 
Hodge himself. 


antagonistic to barrow and spade. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





IN THE YEAR OF DEATH 


NARLY in July came the first death from cholera ; 
4 but for a full year before that the straggling town 
had been a veritable city of the dead. For they had 
closed the great works which had been at once the 
creation and maintenance of the town, and there was now 
no work for man or woman. Many were gone from the 
neighbourhood, but these were the young and vigorous, 
and their going took the means of life from the old who 
had depended on them. To stay was to starve, and those 
who stayed were numerous enough to make of life a thing 
for all men to shudder at, wondering if death itself were 
not more kind. Somehow the winter was passed through, 
and spring came. ‘The fields were a vivid green, and the 
very cliffs that face the cold north were set with primroses. 
But in the town, and in half the villages around it, there 


Old 


and young were dead, and those that were left looked 


were only white, peaked faces, despair, and apathy. 


upon life with hopeless, suffering eyes, weary of vain 
activity. 

Upon people thus weakened by disease and poverty the 
Upon the 
fourteenth of July a man fell in the open street, stricken 


cholera fell, the coward’s blow of Heaven. 


with deadly torture, and he had scarce been carried scream- 
ing to his house when it was noised about that he was 
And from that day forth death harried 
the stricken people, and men forgot the decencies of 


dead—of cholera. 
humanity. Love and duty died at the awful neighbour- 
hood of fear, and the dead had lain untended but for the 
carefulness of paid hands, 

One day (when August had yet a week to run) a boy 
drove a donkey-cart through the town and stopped pre- 
sently before a cottage on the quay. A small coflin was 
brought forth hurriedly and laid upon the cart ; and then 
the boy drove to a second house, where another coffin 
awaited his conduct to the grave. Finally he turned again 
and drove towards the graveyard, passing slowly up the 
long, silent street. He whistled as he went, and spoke now 
and again in answer to such of his friends as greeted him 
by the way. 

Upon this evening we of the Board of Health met, as 
we had met daily for a month past, to make provision for 
the living and for the dead. The doctor told us that 
there were four dead in the twenty-four hours, and that 
the disease was still unchecked ; and, having spoken, he 


was gone immediately to see others die. Another told us 
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of the incident of the donkey-cart, and cried that if God 
smote us we were human still, and should still cling to the 
decent usages of men, doing reverence to Sorrow meanly 
incarnate in our kind. From that day forth a covered 
cart went daily through the town at noon, and the dead 
travelled decorously to the grave. 

Last of all, it was decided at this meeting that a cer- 
tain carpenter should be instructed ‘to have five coffins 
always under hand.’ There were not five thousand people 
in all the town, and yet this measure had become the 
merest commonplace of prevision. 

Soon we separated‘and returned to our homes ; but little 
sleep had any man throughout those nights, when every 
smallest natural sound had a suggestion of obscenest 
horror, when each sudden movement of the blood struck 
the heart still a moment lest it should be the messenger 
and precursor of death. Slowly the night passed, and the 
grey sky paled above the sandhills. Below in the still 
street I heard the doctor pass upon his rounds ; and then 
I turned away from the dreadful world and slept at last, 
dreamlessly. 

They told me while I breakfasted that two had died 
during the night ; and there was a dreadful import in the 
news. For the disease, which hitherto had entered only 
the smaller tenements packed together in the outskirts of 
the town, had found a way now into one of the larger 
houses, overcoming even the resistance of good food and 
decent clothing. I sat in the shop and pondered on the 
tidings: for business stood still in those days (so did men 
fear their neighbours), and the bell scarce tinkled thrice 
in the day for a customer. Only there came at intervals 
women who sought a share of the food and clothing which 
had been gathered for distribution: miserable women who 
had no need of lies to prove their claim to pity. 

Towards eleven o'clock I bestirred myself, and set 
forth into the town to gather such news as might be 
moving. In the long street there was scarce a sign of 
life. The chimneys smoked, it is true, but the doors were 
close shut, and you knew that within the people sat and 
thought of death. Death, indeed, was in the very air, 
and the wretched women that went to and fro in ragged 
Shawls to gather alms of food and clothing might well 
have been his servitors. One or two I met that were con- 
cerned in combating the disease, but even these spoke 
briefly of the invincible plague, and were gone hurriedly 
upon their business. 

Presently, as I neared the middle of the town, there 
was a sudden stir, and all the world thrilled (to my 
thinking) as at some intolerable impiety. I looked, and 
in the roadway a woman stood—gesticulating, horribly 
shrieking. 

I knew her immediately for one who had dwelt many 
years among us: a sinner once, perhaps, but now long past 
the judgment of men—a wretched idiot woman. She stood 
in the middle of the empty street, shrieking, her body bent 
and shaken as with the torment of the cholera, her face 
drawn and writhen to an aspect of unutterable horror. For 
she grinned foolishly, even as she mocked the horrible 
death, and I heard her ery to the little group that stood 
before her on the causeway, entreating them, for love of 
God, to give her of their charity. The people stood ina 
group, stricken white and fearful that one should mock 
in their streets the plague that was among them. And 
once again the woman shrieked aloud, her figure bent and 
racked with antic pain, her face like the face of death 
itself. Then her voice sank to a horrible whining, as she 
begged us for the love of God to give her alms. 

One of the men stepped suddenly to my side, and 
caught me by the arm. 
he said. 





‘It is in this house 
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But the speech died upon his lips, for suddenly the 
idiot woman shrieked again; and now there was a wild 
reality of terror in her cry. 

Down the street a cart had come rapidly, and even as 
the woman shrieked and fled it stopped in the roadway 
before us. The driver flung the reins upon the back of his 
horse, and, descending, lifted from the cart a coffin of dark 
unpolished wood. A sob broke from the man who had 
spoken to me. Silently we fell aside as the door was. 
opened—without necessity of knocking—to give entrance 
to him that bore the coffin. H. D. Lowry. 





FIVES 
YOMETIMES at night I stand within a court 
Where I have played by day ; 
And still the walls are vibrant with the sport, 
And still the air is pulsing with the sway 
Of agile limbs, that now, their labours o'er, 
To healthful sleep their strength resign. 
But how of those who played with me langsyne, 
. ¥ _ ! 
And sleep for evermore ! T 2 toon. 


HasLemere, Apri/ 1892. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
MACLEOD OF ASSYNT 
[To the Editor of 7e National Odserver| 
Edinburgh, 26th April 1892. 

SIR,—You were good enough to insert a letter in which I 
pointed out that Mr. Dunning Macleod’s theory regarding the 
Laird of Assynt was open to these two objections : first, that the 
evidence which he adduced in its support was insufficient ; and 
second, that it directly contradicted the defence which Neil him- 
self put forward. Though their communications abound in per- 
fectly frank expressions of contempt for myself, none of your 
correspondents has even pretended to deal with the second of 
these objections ; while Mr. Dunning Macleod’s letter of the 
19th curt. is the only serious attempt that has been made to 
deal with the first. How far he has succeeded, any one who is 
sufficiently interested in the matter to take the trouble of re- 
reading my letter can judge for himself. And accordingly it 
would be plainly improper to occupy your space with a lengthy 
reply. One or two points, however, perhaps require notice. 
With the view of showing that Neil was a ‘stern Covenanter,’ 
Mr. Macleod stated that ‘twoof his sisters were married to 
two of Sutherland’s brothers’ ; and I remarked: ‘ This is inac- 
curate : Neil had nosisters.’ For saying so I have been called 
evil names by gentlemen who erroneously maintain that two of 
Neil’s aunts were married to two of Sutherland’s brothers. 
If these gentlemen will turn to Mr. Dunning Macleod’s letter 
of the igth curt., they will see that he has now made himself 
better (though not perfectly) acquainted with the exact nature of 
the connection—for I doubt if there is any evidence of more 
than one marriage, viz. that of Sir Alexander Gordon—and 
may perhaps in future make sure that they know what they are 
writing about. Mr. Dunning Macleod does not advert to the 
fact that Sir Alexander Gordon and his wife became Roman 
Catholics, and had things made so unpleasant for them that they 
had to take refuge in Ireland, so far back as 1631. He will, 
however, find it duly narrated in Zhe Continuation. 

Moreover, in drawing the inference he desires from this 
somewhat remote connection, Mr. Dunning Macleod ignores 
the fact that John, second Lord Reay, whose sister he says 
was Neil’s grandmother, and who was certainly Neil’s nearest 
neighbour, was bitterly hostile to Sutherland, and had taken 
an active part in Pluscardine’s rising in 1649. 

Mr. Dunning Macleod can scarcely be serious in asking one 
to accept a sentence from the author of a recent history of the 
Clan Macleod as equivalent to contemporary evidence. That 
writer’s opinion is no doubt interesting, as is also the fact that 
Mr. Dunning Macleod’s father was the late Duke of Suther- 
land’s oldest friend—but that is all. Again, in the Memorial 
printed in vol. xvi. of the 7vamsactions of the Gaelic Society of 
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Inverness, to which I referred, and which I fancy is the ‘ original 
authentic document’ to which Mr. Dunning Macleod alludes, 
he will find that Seaforth is distinctly said to be Neil’s superior. 
If he had not said his ‘last words,’ I should have asked him for 
the date of Neil’s charter of Assynt, ‘direct from the Crown.’ 
The fact is that Assynt was for centuries held by the Macleods 
in tenandry from Macleod of Lewis, who retained the superiority 
in his own hands, and that the superiority was then acquired 
by the Mackenzies sometime prior to the year 1633, when the 
lands and barony of Assynt formed part of the great barony of 
Lochalsh. 

It is interesting to observe the curious mess into which your 
correspondents have fallen. The two points in dispute are : 

(1) Was Neilevera ‘foliower’ of Montrose ? 

(2) Did Neil capture Montrose and hand him over to the 
Covenanters ? 

Mr. Dunning Macleod says it may safely be assumed ‘that 
Macleod never came into personal contact with Montrose at 
all till he was brought before him as a prisoner’; and his case 
is that in capturing and handing Montrose over to the 
Covenanters Neil merely ‘did what was his plain official duty.’ 

Mr. J. Macleod, so far as I apprehend him, gives his reasons 
for thinking that Neil and Montrose may have been fellow- 
Covenanters—at a time when, according to Mr. Dunning 
Macleod, Neil was ‘just ten years old’ ; and that when Mon- 
trose went over to the King, Neil's ‘ friendship was turned into 

nmity.’ 

A nameless Liverpool gentleman, who claims to be descended 
from somebody now sitting ‘at the red right hand of Woden,’ 
talks of Neil’s ‘innocence of the shameful crime laid to his 
charge,’ and of his ‘ well-established a/zér’ 

In short, the only point on which they all agree is that some- 
how Neil has been triumphantly vindicated, and that among 
them they have ‘ rolled away the cloud of infamy that has so 
long rested on his name.’ It would be inhuman to grudge 
these gentlemen the gratification they profess so loudly. But 
it might have been as well if, before proceeding to communicate 
the glad tidings to a scoffing world, they had first conferred to- 
gether and come to some general agreement as to the sort of 
story they were going to tell. It is hard to see why they will 
not accept the poor man’s own defence. As I tried to show, it 
is probably as near the truth as they are ever likely to get.—I 
am, etc., J. R. N. MACPHAIL. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—ED. N.O.] 


‘AS BY LAW ESTABLISHED’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 26th April 1892. 

Sir,—If events allow Mr. Balfour to fulfil the conditional 
promise he made last night, your readers will be no better ac- 
quainted than they were a week ago with the true sentiment 
of the House of Commons as to the necessity for a Clergy Dis- 
cipline (Immorality) Bill. They will have enjoyed the everyday 
advantage of observing how diligently certain Radicals—and 
especially Welsh Radicals—strive to avert not only useful legis- 
lation but also profitable discussion. Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Young Hopeful of those persons who write treason—unintelli- 
gible to Englishman because it is untranslated—in Welsh 
journals, will ask the House to affirm the principle of Disestab- 
lishment on a side issue, ‘while deploring the circumstances 
which have occasioned the introduction’ of this measure. Of 
course Mr. Lloyd George, after the true fashion of the unedu- 
cated, virulent Dissenter— whose creed is a sort of moral creosote 
—seeks merely to insult a Church which all decent Dissenters 
love, or at least reverence. No ‘circumstances’ have ‘ occa- 
sioned’ this measure. The Archbishop, in consultation with 
the Prime Minister and Lord Herschell, has decided that 
now is the accepted time for making clergymen moral by Act 
of Parliament: as a concession to a Press which rejoices to 
pin the peccant priest to the wall, as a concession to the trucu- 
lent ratepayer sort of person who rises up and brawls at Easter 
Vestries. The condition of the Church demands no additional 
security. One Clutterbuck does not make the priesthood a 
college of criminals ; and as for the reverend gentry who now 
and again appear in the Police Courts, they are usually un- 
frocked, without cure, or ‘steeckit meenisters,’ for some reason 
connected with a defect in their own morality or intelligence. 


, 
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To-day, Bishop Watson would have remained a college don or 
extension lecturer all his life ; ‘Jack’ Russell were an impossi- 
bility ; and, save for some good cricketers and passable foot- 
ball players, the sporting parson has ceased from the land— 
more’s the pity! So also our modern hyper-conscientiousness 
has abolished one pleasant type of Nonconformist : the lazy, 
good-humoured scholar who preached twice on Sunday and 
loafed in his study or garden for the rest of the week. The 
modern race of clergymen is often weak and sentimental and 
wrong-headed : it is at least honourable and rigidly Chris- 
tian. For the beneficed sinner there are laws which decree 
an 7fso facto forfeiture, or the Bishop’s Court. And if it 
be (as we are told) that the processes of this Court are 
tedious and expensive—so much the better! ‘ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.’ The heavy cost of litigation 
is an excellent safeguard against the frivolous, opinionated, and 
otherwise offensive parishoners ; whilst, on the other hand, 
nothing nowadays can save the ‘criminous priest’ from the 
ultimate consequences of his offending. Still, as this bill is 
found desirable in high places, it isto be hoped that every step 
that may secure completeness in its working will be taken. 
More interesting than the bill itself, however, is the opposi- 
tion of the English Church Union: a body which claims 
that the Church of England is—not an establishment created 
by kings and parliament—but a continuation of the Apos- 
tolic community, an offshoot of the Church Universal. The 
Union argues that on matters of ecclesiastical discipline Con 
vocation—which nowadays exists but as a debating society 
ought to outline and decree canons. ‘Subsequently a statute 
should be enacted by Parliament to give effect to the said 
canons, so far as the same may be needed’—as if any legal effect 
could attach to any measure, except an Order in Council, without 
Parliamentary sanction. Because, as a matter of politeness, 
Convocation is invited to approve the enactment under con- 
sideration, the Bishop of Gloucester lays down that ‘reso- 
lutions of Convocation expressive of approval of a bill in 
Parliament cannot give real spiritual authority to such a bill 
if it becomes law’: a statement directly in opposition to the 
Ist article of the XXXVI. Canon of 1603. The Union would 
likewise have it believed that the Bishop’s Court derives its 
authoritvy—not from the Sovereign but—from an ill-defined 
code of traditions, often based on spurious decretals, always in- 
herited from Synods : which surely are included amongst those 
‘foreign princes, persons, prelates, states, potentates,’ that have 


‘ 


in the English Church neither ‘jurisdiction, power, superiority, 


pre-eminence, or authority.’ By the terins of their subscription, 
clergymen may recognise neither decretal nor canon, save the 
canons of 1603. ‘25 Henry VIII. c. 29’ forbids the observance 
of all canons saving those which are ‘not contrariant to the 
laws of the realm, nor hurtful to the king’s prerogative.’ And 
the legislation which the Union desires is ‘contrariant to the 
laws of the realm ’—a breach of the privileges of Parliament. 
At present the Acts of Convocation are no more binding than 
resolutions passed in the Wesleyan Conference. 

Now, the sole authority in this realm is the Sovereign, advised 
by Parliament. The Church, like the Army,is an arm of the State, 
for which Parliament alone can legislate. It was established 
by law as a convenience for the people, not for the priests, and 
least of all for those who believe in its essential unity with the 
Church of Rome or its independence of the secular authority. 
Therefore I trust that the proposed ‘compromise’ will be re- 
jected—to wit, that the Clergy Discipline Bill be embodied in 
the Canons. This will give it ‘a real spiritual authority.’ In 
other words, priests will obey the Canons and not obey the Act. 
So long asthe Church remains established, the spiritual servant 
of the State—as it is necessary that it should remain—so long 
it must take its orders from ‘ the only Supreme Governor of this 
realm as well in all Spiritual or Ecclesiastical things or causes 
as Temporal.’ That Governor is the Queen, aided by Parlia- 
ment.—I am, etc., J. STUART. 

THE ALIEN INVASION 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 25th April 1892. 

S1IR,—In a review of the above book which appeared in your 

issue of last week it is stated that ‘ 7he Destitute Alien in Great 


Britain seems to have been closely consulted, especially in 
the chapter on Italian Immigration, but the similarity may be 
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because both writers have drawn from a common source.’ As 
this is likely to create a false impression, will you, of your 
goodness, allow me a brief space in which to point out that 
the ‘both writers’ referred to are one and the same? The 
chapter on the ‘ Italian Aspect’ in The Destitute Alienin Great 
Britain was written and signed by myself. In writing upon the 
same subject in 7he Alten /nvasion 1 naturally followed a 
similar line of thought, with such additional information as 
the six months which elapsed between the writing of the two 


YS 


chapters in question had enabled me to collect.—Thanking 


you, 1 am, etc., W. H. WILKINS. 


REVIEWS 
THE DETECTION OF WHIGGERY 
The Administration of Warren Hastings. By G.W. FORRES. 
Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Government 
Printing, 

Mr. Forrest, of the Record Office at Calcutta, is the real vin- 
dicator of Warren Hastings. Other essays we have seen to the 
same end: but they are all based upon his researches. His 
great work was the editing, in three folio volumes, of the Letters, 
Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India. And the introduction 
thereto is now reprinted as a separate book. 

Everywhere and always the profession of Liberalism is accom- 
panied by a carelessness of truth. In England it has an addi- 
tional symptom: the desire to disparage one’s countrymen 
abroad. In Macaulay’s time the study of original documents 
was not understood. But that was no reason why his mono- 
graphs on our greatest Anglo-Indians should be spiteful carica- 
tures. His political bias was the cause of his accepting, without 
reserve, the statements of Mill: in whom (it is now established 
this specially unpleasant form of malignity amounted to a dis- 
ease. The ordinary reader, it may be, has no time to study 
official writings. Yet is it worth while, even for him, to under- 
stand the great ruler who, by his genius and courage, raised the 
Company, from being a body of merchants and adventurers, into 
the most powerful State in the politics of India. Hastings’s 
foreign policy, as Governor of Bengal, may be taken, perhaps, 
for granted. The Rohilla atrocities, as Mr. Forrest says, owe 
their birth to the malignity of Champion and Francis ; their 
growth to the rhetoric of Burke; and their wide diffusion to the 
brilliancy and pellucid clearness of Macaulay’s style. Now, 
Champion was a wrongheaded and incapable officer, whose 
desire for loot Hastings had refused to gratify. And of Francis, 
Macaulay himself has written that he was arrogant, insolent, 
prone to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his 
malevolence for public virtue. While Burke was declaring 
in Westminster Hall that under the government of Hastings 
‘the country itself, all its beauty and glory, had ended in a 
jungle for wild beasts,’ the inhabitants of Benares, against the 
advice of the English Resident, were presenting addresses to 
Government in their oppressor’s favour. A Brahmin pilgrim, 
sitting under a banian tree on the Nerbudda, told Captain 
Forbes that he had lived under many different Governments 
and travelled in many countries, but had never witnessed a 
general diffusion of happiness equal to that of the natives under 
the mild and equitable administration of Mr. Hastings. Burke 
accused him of violating treaties and disregarding the rights of 
native chiefs. The sovereign of Berar, the Nizam, and Scindia 
wrote to the King and to the Company expressing their sense of 
his justice and good faith: and we have the letters of two of 
the leading native sovereigns to Lord Cornwallis, requesting 
to be treated by him as they were treated by his predecessor. 
But it is useless to multiply evidence. The whole attempt to 
defame Hastings was a conspiracy of the Whigs, induced by 
their anti-patriotic bias and their hatred of efficiency. The 
first Governor-General of India was not only, in the tepid words 
of Pitt, a very great and indeed a wonderful man: he was a 
wise, humane, and surpassingly capable statesman. He won 
one member of the great Indian confederacy, as he told the 
House of Commons, by an act of seasonable restitution ; with 
another he maintained a secret intercourse, and converted him 
into a friend; a third he drew off by diversion and negotiation, 
and employed him} as} the, instrument of peace. With the 
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Mahrattas also, and with Tippoo Sultan, he concluded a credit- 
able peace: and thereby rescued one Presidency from infamy 
and both from annihilation. He gave us India: and we re- 
warded him with confiscation, disgrace, a life of impeachment, 
and a tainted memory. 

There are endless details in Mr. Forrest’s book which invite 
attention. Of Hastings’s Governor-Generalship, and his rela- 
tions with the Council ; of the insolence of Nuncomar, and the 
final elevation of that representative Baboo: he gives an account 
scarce so full as you shall wish. Eyre Coote’s last campaigns 
are set forth at a more satisfactory length. Somewhat may be 
gathered here and there which has application to politics to- 
day. The difficulties of Bengal when Hastings took over the 
province seem to have been due to a kind of early Riponism 
which had been tried as an experiment by Clive. The internal 
administration of the country had been placed in the hands of 
natives under the control of a few European supervisors : and 
the system had proved a failure. The people grew poorer day 
by day: and the native functionaries richer. To remedy the 
evil, the Directors determined to set all matters administrative 
in the hands of Europeans. So, in regulating the government 
of Benares, where Hastings was obliged to make a native Chief 
Magistrate, he chose a Mohammedan: a person whose character 
for moderation, disinterestedness, and good sense bore the tests 
of the strictest inquiry. And the Board, in approving the ap- 
pointment, expressed a regret that the incapacity of the common 
Hindu to conduct the management of such a trust prevented, 
and must ever prevent, his promotion to office. 

Mr. Forrest is careful to tell us that this review of Hastings’s 
administration has no official character or authority. But 
(what is considerably more important) it is the fruit of original 
research, of a cool judgment, and of a masterly acquaintance 
with the subject. In good time may our Forrest and his fol- 
lowers supersede the respectable Mill. So shall our budding 
civilians, and perhaps some day the British public, have a right 
knowledge of our position in India. 


IN OLD TOURAINE 
Old Touraine. By T. A. COOK. London: Percival. 

The ideal record of travel is the antithesis of the guide-book 
it conveys no information. The arena maiters not a jot ; the 
seeing eye detects the picturesque in the hedged lane or on the 
village green. If it be within your talent’s range to journey with 
a blithe heart and catch a bookful of fleeting impressions, you 
are as well off in Britain as in the savage haunts of brigand or 
cut-throat. Nay, the stay-at-home loafer has the better chance 
of distinction. The familiar he suppresses ; he assumes in his 
reader the knowledge himself possesses, and is therefore all un- 
concerned with history and antiquity. As he is wont to journey 
for his pleasure, he is guiltless of the desire to learn, or even 
teach. But when the traveller sets his foot on strange 
soil he commonly grows curious of habits and customs; he 
would know who once dwelt in yonder ruined chdteau, who of 
old led the revels in its battered hall. Some there are who 
can wander far afield and yet retain the virtue of the artistic 
voyager. ‘I travel not to go anywhere,’ says Mr. Stevenson, 
‘but to go. | travel for travel’s sake.’ The /a/and Voyage and 
the Zravels with a Donkey are untouched by the dreary useful 
ness of exploration. You learn naught from their pages of 
French geography. But you are richer by a hundred subtle 
and whimsical reflection on men and morals; you are enchanted 
by innumerable impressions, seized in a phrase, of buoyant 
mornings and the wholesome weariness of evening ; while the 
sudden romance which imagination detects in the commonplace 
is a perpetual joy. Impressionism, in fact, is the secret also of 
the traveller’s art, and so rare is the faculty that you may count 
its master-expressions on the fingers of one hand. But the 
difficulty of the enterprise still tempts the more hazardous, and 
the modern voyager commonly rivals the novelist in facility 
and lack of phrase. No longer does he set out with an eye as 
open as his purse, a heart as light as his knapsack. Nay: he 
cumbers himself so heavily with guide-books and histories 
that the study befits him rather than the high road. 

Mr. T. A. Cook is in no sense the ideal traveller. He would 
fain be picturesque and scholarly at the same time. His know- 
ledge of Touraine is beyond question. He has studied many 
sheaves of mémotres and documents inédits; he is familiar 
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with the works of Petit and Viollet-le-Duc ; he has neglected 
few of the authorities : but he gives you no impression either of 
himself or of his journey. Had he rigidly suppressed his own 
adventures and been content to write the history of Touraine, 
he might have compiled a serviceable treatise. However, he 
has chosen to blend the personal with the historical, and he 
falls between two stools. While he presents no living impres- 
sion of the country, he persistently interrupts the march of his 
history. He caps the decline of the Abbey of Fontevrault 
with the ‘ hiring of another horse,’ and mentions upon the same 
page the train’s delay and the fate of Jacques de Beaune Sem- 
blancay. His description of the castles fails because he had 
not the courage to trust his own observation. To study the 
works of Petit and Viollet-le-Duc was a necessary precau- 
tion. But he should have left the works of these eminent 
authorities at home, and, armed with a knowledge of their 
contents, have recorded his own impressions sincerely and 
without intervention. 

With this reservation—that we love not the kind—we are 
free to confess that Old Touraine is a painstaking piece of 
work, accurate, intelligent, and of diligent research. Much 
of it is perforce a thrice-told tale. You can scarce set the 
story of Chinon and the Plantagents in a new light; so 
many are they who have discoursed of the Maid of Orleans 
that, unless you have the pen of an artist or a taste for 
paradox, you had better leave her alone ; after what Mr. Cook 
describes in his best journalese as Scott’s ‘masterly present- 
ment,’ not even Loches should tempt the inexperienced to a 
sketch of Louis XI. But Mr. Cook is not always on such well- 
trodden ground. His portrait of Francis L, ‘that Amadis of a 
later Gaul, as he oddly calls him, is by no means ill-done; while 
concerning Diane de Poitiers and la Reine Margot something 
still remains to be said. Above all, we are grateful to Mr. 
Cook for that he writes soundly and sanely upon Rabelais, 
whom he knows and understands. To the genuine Rabelaisian 
much shall be forgiven, and it is impossible to reproach one 
who combats manfully the pestilent heresy that Rabelais was 
‘the precursor of the Revolution’ or ‘the apostle of humani- 
tarianism, or both. In conclusion, the style needs chastening. 
The c/iché ruins whomsoever it enslaves, and ‘ phenomenal’ is 
an outcast even from the paragraph. And when next Mr. Cook 
is minded to go a-voyaging, let him be content, with Mr. Henry 
James, ‘ not to enlighten the reader’ but ‘only to give a fillip 
to his memory.’ For, while history is cheap, the guide-book is 
tedious, and a single quick impression is worth a library of 
compilation. 

NOVELS AND TALES 

In Afy Suttors (London: Digby) Miss Ella March tells a 
short story at enormous length. Kitty Glyn engaged herself as 
a child to her friend Archie Farr, and they then lost sight of 
each other for some years. For love of him she several times 
refused Mr. Greaves, an ugly but deserving vicar, who was 
most anxious to marry her. She married instead Sir Harry 
Fane, and lived happily with him—save for one evening when 
Archie Farr reappeared—for a year or two, after which he 
died, and she ultimately married Archie. She spent the 
recorded part of her life partly at school, partly with a 
maiden aunt who favoured the suit of Greaves, partly 
staying with a neighbouring ge itleman’s family, partly as 
a governess in the house of a proud and heartless person, 
and partly as Lady Fane. The work, though almost impos- 
sible to read through, is interesting as an example of exactly 
the matter, tone, and style that one would expect to find in a 
book written by a ‘young person ’—as distinguished from a 
‘young lady ’"—who was endeavouring to describe the manners, 
behaviour, and conversation of the upper classes, as she had 
seen and surmised them across some very modest counter 
and through the medium of such fiction as she might find 
in her Famzly Herald or other paper of the same class. 
‘I must try and forget Archie the same as he has me’ (this is 
a particularly favourite locution). ‘Oh, poor human nature... 
thou art merciless to those that need pity, but bowest down 
with adulation to those that requireth none.’ ‘ The journey is too 
long for me to take, or I should have went with him.’ ‘I shouldn't 
have been here so deucedly early,’ savs avery smart young gentle- 
man, ‘if it hadn’t been for Fane, but I declare he wouldn’t leta 
fellow have a bit of peace, he was that anxious to come.’ When 
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two young ladies came home from a drive they asked the 
footman where their father was. ‘“In the library, miss,” he 
answered with a bow.’ When one of these girls had married 
a gentleman of vast wealth, and was living in a palace “in 
Hyde Park,” with regiments of powdered footmen, and tea- 
gowns innumerable, her monthly nurse fed her baby in her 
presence, when it was less than a month old, upon gin-and- 
water, and they all seemed to think it quite natural. Sir Harry 
Fane, being a baronet, signed his illiterate (but extremely com- 
promising) letters ‘Fane.’ When he married Kitty they drove 
from the church to the station, and he observed : ‘ Yes, dearest, 
I am glad you are my dear little wifie ; and what a glorious 
day, but rather cold.’ The few friends who had been present 
at the wedding all'appeared on the platform, saying : ‘ “ We are 
come to see you off ; followed your carriage, and here we are 
just in time.” And I noticed that each carried a small paper 
parcel in their hand, and a moment later my husband and | 
were covered with a complete deluge of rice.’ A curious point 
in the story is the amazing freedom with which the young men 
and maidens talk over their affections, and their offers of mar- 
riage, accepted or refused, past or expected, with any one who 
comes handy. There is absolutely no reticence about any of 
them. When Archie Farr reappears on the scene, having become 
a barrister—he is supposed to have been born a gentleman— 
and distinguished in some way or other, and meets, ata party, 
Kitty, the lost love of his boyhood, the person who points her 
out to him says : ‘ Thatis Lady Fane, the new star, yonder by 
the piano, Mr. Farr.’ He thereupon ‘just lifted his eyes and 
then groaned aloud while he exclaimed, “I have seen the new 
> The like might be culled 


from almost every paragraph of A/Zy Suztors, and it must con- 


star only to lose the old one.” 


tain three or four thousand paragraphs. There are so many 
details of millinery in the story as to make one hope that that 
is a subject Miss March does understand. 

It would appear that Mr. Hamilton Aidé has discovered 
America (like Columbus and Charles Dickens), and that he has 
brought back with him quite a number of impressions as to the 
manners and customs of the natives. After all, there is a small 
minority of hardy explorers to whom even the Western States 
are not altogether unknown: but as a leading journal some 
years ago was enterprising enough to equip an expedition for 
the purpose of penetrating and describing the wilds of New 
York, there is probably something new to say about Chicago. 
Our quarrel with Mr. Aidé is rather that he should have worked 
up his scraps of local information into such a very uninteresting 
story asa Voyage of Discovery (London : Osgood), and that he 
should be guilty of so unpardonable a sin as to play the scholiast 
to his own work, and elucidate it by explanatory foot-notes. 
That is what you expect in a schoolbook like Becker's Ga//us, 
but not in a ‘ Novel of American Society.’ The narrative is 
nothing. A young man and his sister go out to America, where 
all the men fall in love with her, and he falls in love with all the 
women : and eventually an Englishman comes out and marries 
the lady, so that she might just as well have stayed at home. 
This is amplified by digressions about American life, and by 
dinner-table conversations which are ‘too sparkling for any- 
thing,’ and abundantly illustrate the vivacity of American 
humour: only, Mr. Aidé ought to have more respect for his jokes 

some of which are good—than to hale them in by the head 
and shoulders. Most of the persons represented appear to be 
caricatures of the author’s acquaintances, which rather spoils 
them for the general reader: but no doubt it enhances the 
interest for those who are fortunate enough to be in the secret, 
and can either writhe under the operation themselves or watch 
the contortions of others. 

The new volume of Mr. Gosse’s selections from ‘ Interna- 
tional’ fiction is Zhe Commodore's Daughters of Jonas Lie 
(London: Heinemann). The Commodore is an old salt who 
is head of a dockyard, and his daughters are two lively, bounc- 
ing girls just home from school when the story opens. The 
girls are inclined to be frank and open with their male acquaint 
ance, and are on that account persistently put down and lec- 
tured by their mother, a scheming, conventional match-maker, 
and by their brother, a complete snob and cad, whom one 
longs to kick. The girls fall in love, and the story is how their 
love affairs are wrecked by the scheming and the conventional 
repression of the mother and brother: while the weather- 
beaten commodore looks on, of not much more account than 
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one of his own figure-heads. The story is completely without 
the saving salt of humour, but there are some passages of 
pathos at the end when the younger girl beseeches her mother 
to let her have her lover, and when (years later) her illegiti- 
mate boy comes home to her. It is a curious piece of work : 
fairly interesting and yet intolerably tedious ; monotonous and 
yet varied, like the daily life of the parish pump; and ill- 
written, as a man in hobnails may be said to be ill-shod. It is 
of that strange Norwegian genre to which Ibsen and the later 
Bjérnson have accustomed us, which is as earnest and as lack- 
ing in expression and charm as if it were written by a Scots 
elder after many years of standing beside ‘the plate,’ and 
which bears about as much relation to the best art of fiction as 
does the snow-man of a schoolboy to the statue of a sculptor. 
It is impossible to regard this kind of thing as anything but 
the rude experiment of a vigorous people trying their hands 
almost for the first time at art and literature, and perhaps 
without much aptitude for either. 

His name was Edward, and he was A Freak of Fate (Lon- 
don: Henry) ; being the only child of his parents, born twenty- 
three years after marriage among the wreckage of a train and 
in consequence of a railway smash. And it fell out that he 
loved and was beloved by ‘the purest, noblest of women.’ But 
his uncle Theophilus, who took fits and had a nitrate of silver 
complexion and a glass eye, cursed them twain or ever he 
hanged himself with a red silk scarf. And so Edward was cast 
on a desert island, where he ate strange herbs and made a 
botanical collection, which he sold for £20 to the surgeon of 
the ship that took him off. But all the time she was true to 
him : for her name was Agatha, and she lived up to her name. 
Howbeit ‘she had one peculiarity: she could not bear to be 
caressed’; and so Edward used to employ all his ‘cunning in 
manceuvres to find pretexts for coming into contact with her,’ 
and even to stand behind her chair ‘ looking at the nape of her 
neck, trying to count the innumerable hairs which sprang from 
its soft whiteness as if they were threads of gold cunningly set 
in ivory like some chrys-elephantine statue of superhuman 
workmanship.’ Little wonder, accordingly, that he too began 
taking fits, and got into the bad habit of seeing his uncle Theo- 
philus (sky-blue complexion, glass eye, and all) hovering round 
like a Cheshire cat in wrath. And the upshot was that at last 
he kissed her ‘on the nape of her neck,’ and then strangled her 
with the aforesaid red silk scarf. And before he was hanged he 
wrote down all this—and many other epileptic details. And 
the gaol surgeon said to the ‘editor’ that it was ‘ of consider- 
able professional interest.’ And any one who wants a tasteful 
and exhilarating book for his invalid wife or a homeopathic 
remedy for sea-sickness may procure the same in yellow 
boards with a picture of Uncle Theophilus and Edward (both 
in fits) on the outside. 

The ingenuous literary modesty which characterises those 
popular stories, Bootles’ Baby, Mignon’s Mother-in-Law, and 
the rest, is in no degree less conspicuous in John Strange 
Winter’s less ambitious efforts. Only Human (London: 
White) is a novel in two volumes; but there is no uncomfort- 
able straining after correctness of language, elegance of style, 
or artistic construction of narrative. Such artless locutions as 
‘Nurse was up late last night, and she only laid down for a 
very short time this morning,’ or ‘Would you at a moment’s 
notice have given my father up like you ask me to do?’ occur 
frequently enough throughout the simple tale. Naughty Jack 
Broughton, solicitor, kept Midge, his wife, in diamonds and 
luxury, and was very kind to his sisters, on the proceeds of 
reckless speculation, supported by involuntary loans of other 
people’s valuable securities. When Sir James Craddock dis- 
covered that he was one of the involuntary lenders, and that 
to the immoderate amount of £60,000, he objected. Midge 
implored him to let Jack off, and, when he would not, swore a 
great oath to be revenged upon an occasion which ‘ something 
told her’ would some day arise. She lost Jack’scompany for 
some years, and she and her infant daughter, Marjie, were per- 
secuted by Jack’s ungrateful sisters. And after a certain time 
Jack and Midge were reunited, and prospered, and had so 
many profitable shares of their own that there was no further 
necessity to steal other people’s ; and Midge got her oppor- 
tunity for refusing to do something Sir James Craddock wanted. 
But, behold, she could not refuse without causing great incon- 
venience to her beloved, and now marriageable, Marjie : and 
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there was a pretty fix for a woman of principle ! All which, 
and more, John Strange Winter relates with happy careless- 
ness, very much like one expects her to do. 

A Jersey Witch (London: Eden, Remington) is a curious 
story, wherein the central figure is a young lady of consider- 
able personal attractions and remarkably bad character, who 
is also half a snake. Some of the scenes might almost be laid 
among the Voodoo worshippers of Hayti. The author, who 
prefers to be known as ‘ Hilarion, has also produced a volume 
containing Grafin Rinsky (same publishers) and two other 
excellent short stories. Another collection of short stories 
from the pen of Mr. Page, is entitled E/sket (London : Osgood), 
after the first and best of the lot. There is true pathos in this 
tale of how a daughter of the Vikings loved in vain, of the 
terrible fate of her betrayer, and of the stately grief of her 
lonely old father. Two of the other numbers are likewise 
above the average, though their dominant note is also one of 
sadness. But there is too much nigger in the rest : as also in 
A Plantation Printer (London: Osgood). Uncle Remus is 
admirable in his way, but this is nothing more than the history 
of a good little boy with a few stray negroes and jargonning 
dashed in here and there for the sake of local colour. In 
A Daughter's Heart (London: White) Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
tells pleasantly enough how Sir Jasper Keith becomes en- 
gaged to the wrong sister, but finds out his mistake in time : 
and how in spite of a worldly mamma everything comes right 
in the end. 


WAGES 


Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By DAVID F. SCHLOSS. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 

The Distribution of the Producer. By JAMES C. SMITH. 
London: Kegan Paul. 

Among the many perplexities presented by the chaotic con- 
dition into which industrial relations have fallen, most people 
are in the habit of turning towards systems of profit-sharing or 
co-operation as the most likely directions hitherto discovered in 
which to look for promise of improvement. Co-operation has 
already a whole library of its own propaganda, including trea- 
tises by some of the most ingenious professors of economics ; 
and profit-sharing has more recently been the subject of quite 
a crop of enthusiastic books, wherein are gathered together 
statistics exhibiting the actual extent to which that system 
has made progress. Mr. Schloss is himself no tiro at investi- 
gations such as these. He has already written on subjects 
cognate to that great industrial crux, the Wages Question ; 
and, if we are not mistaken, he was a member of Mr. 
Charles Booth’s army of skilled investigators who recently 
explored the most remote recesses of Darkest London. His 
present work is in the main a systematised record of careful 
and minute inquiries. Practical deductions are not wanting, 
however; and some of them are directly at variance with re- 
ceived notions about the desirableness (in the interests of the 
working-classes) of certain amendments of our industrial sys- 
tem—in the direction of co-operation and profit-sharing more 
particularly. The thing is done admirably well. 

It is surprising to find what a’ variety of different kinds of 
wages there are. There is first the time-wage, the workman 
being paid so much per unit of time—a kind of wage cur- 
rent (in Great Britain) only in a minority of cases: though 
most people would in all probability have thought otherwise 
without investigation. It is made to approximate other kind 
of wages by means of the trades’-union enactment of a maxi- 
mum rate of output. Again, a workman who receives ‘ piece- 
wages’ gets so much per unit performed of a certain kind of 
work. He who is paid by ‘task-wage,’ on the other hand, 
receives a fixed remuneration in return for performing a fixed 
piece of work. Yet another variety is ‘time-wage piece-work.’ 
According to this way of it the workman has a fixed time-wage 
as a minimum, and in addition a payment proportionate to the 
number of units of work done. It will be observed that ‘ time- 
wage piece-work’ is a progressive wage increasing as the rate 
of output increases ; and, although it does not come under 
the category of profit-sharing, it may be—and commonly is 
—called ‘ gain-sharing,’ inasmuch as the employee is enabled 
to participate in the gain which arises from the extra energy 
he is induced to bring to bear on his work, This method 
is in common use in this country in a collective form, the 
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wages being paid in respect of the combined labour of a 
group, ‘gang,’ or ‘chair’ of workmen. It is then called ‘ col- 
lective gain-sharing,’ and has the great advantage of encourag- 
ing mutual supervision among the wage-earners. Where the 
foreman of the group is a sub-contractor for the work, or re- 
ceives remuneration proportionate to the profit on the job 
(while the men under him receive only a time-wage), we are 
face to face with the conditions which give rise to ‘sweating.’ 
There is no definition of ‘sweating’: it 1s nothing but the 
system of sub-contract maladministered ; and Mr. Schloss is 
careful to point out that in a vast number of instances it works 
well and does not involve any undue fining-down of the wages 
towards starvation point. 

No part of Mr. Schloss’s book is more interesting than his 
discussion of Profit-sharing and Co-operation. He is a dis- 
tinctly adverse critic of the former, and his investigations enable 
him to point to the fact that both the trades’-unionists and the 
co-operators are strongly opposed to it. As he says, it is a 
strong point against profit-sharing (which is supposed to com- 
mend itself to employers by the promise of increased profits) 
that the co-operators, who are workmen individually and em- 
ployers of labour in association, have after full deliberation 
rejected it on the ground that they would gain nothing by its 
adoption. And with regard to industrial co-operation (under 
which the Capitalist as a factor distinct from Labour itself dis- 
appears) Mr. Schloss’s verdict is no more favourable. He de- 
clares it ‘a curious admixture of unsound economics and ill- 
considered philanthropy,’ and points to the fact that its success 
has been in inverse ratio to the fidelity of its promoters to 
their own principles. He maintains that the true import of the 
co-operative movement is social, and lies in its usefulness in pro- 
moting the power of organisation by working-men of working- 
men on democratic lines. Mr. Schloss is evidently inclined to 
look hopefully to what he calls the method of ‘ co-operative 
work,’ under which the capitalist employer gets his work done 
by co-operative groups of labour, formed by the free choice and 
selection of their constituent members without any interference 
by employers, working under a leader chosen by themselves, and 
receiving a collective wage, which they divide in a manner ap- 
proved by themselves. Such co-operative groups have no say 
in the financial part of the employer’s business or in determin- 
ing the work to be done, but they are absolute judges of how 
it is to be done. Something of the kind has existed in Cornish 
mines, and the old system of ‘ working in pocket’ in the print- 
ing trade came near to it. But,as Mr. Schloss himself admits, 
it seems a strong order to ask an employer to consent to the 
establishment in his own factory of a number of little industrial 
republics, or—it might be—of one big one. It certainly would 
require both far greater loyalty on the part of the men to their 
‘co-operative groups’ than they show nowadays to their own 
organisations, and greater good sense in the conduct of their 
relations with employers than distinguishes (say) the miners 
of Durham at the present time. The remarkable, the rather 
staggering, thing, however, is that Mr. Schloss, after careful 
inquiry and with a well-equipped economic apparatus criticus, 
pronounces a distinctly unfavourable verdict against profit- 
sharing and the co-operative movement alike. This is all the 
more calculated to make us pause and ponder, that he shows 
very clearly how his own reasoned opinions are endorsed by 
the actual opinions entertained, and the action taken, by work- 
ing-men themselves. Mr. Smith’s little book is all theory. It 
advocates a form of co-operation which is based on an abstract 
argument in favour of the right of labour to participate in 
profits. Much of Mr. Smith’s essay is ingenious, but it cannot 
be described as adding anything of value to the discussion of 
the subject. 


GLORIANA 


Queen Elizabeth. By EDWARD S. BEESLY. ‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen’ Series. London: Macmillan. 

Here, at last, is something like an adequate view of the 
Great Queen; a book which traces out her policy and her 
method of government in a plain, straightforward way, and 
tries in a plain, straightforward way to account for the success 
which is undoubtedly due to her courage and high talents. The 
fables and guesses of Mr. Froude are dismissed, the exaggera- 
tion of friends and foes is quietly let drop, the facts are boldly 
faced and sensibly construed. The result is a possible human 
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being, a woman with caprices and freaks, with likes and dis- 
likes, proud, mean, deceitful, cold-hearted, vain, coarse of speech, 
power-loving, and fond of flattery and show, but humane, fear- 
less, cool-headed, prudent, thrifty, steadfast to businesslike 
views ; unromantic of brain, dutiful, solitary, and feeling the 
solitude as years grew on ; but persevering in the steady course 
which she had plotted out for herself in her youth, till death 
came (by no means unwelcome) to call her away from the rest- 
less life she had lived and the vast responsibilities she had 
wielded so bravely and so long. This woman created the 
system which now loves to call itself the Anglican Church ; 
this woman brought about the union between England and 
Scotland (which Edward’s death and Somerset’s folly had be 
fore frustrated) ; this woman made England a naval Power and 
beat off with her own ships the Invincible Armada ; this woman 
was justly and duly honoured by Shakespeare and Spenser, and 
venerated by the best and wisest Englishmen of her day ; this 
woman raised England from a second-class Power—armyless, 
shipless, moneyless—to a great and flourishing realm, with a 
well-trained militia, a fine merchant service, a rich and increas- 
ing trade, a retormed coinage, and the beginnings of a colonial 
empire. (Queen Elizabeth ‘of happy memory’ (as the preface 
to the Authorised Version calls her) has left behind her more 
than common fame, hardly won by strenuous skill; and the only 
sentence in Mr. Beesly’s book with which we should flatly dis- 
agree is that in which he asserts that she was never regarded 
with enthusiasm. Why, she was England incarnate to three 
generations, and men like Sidney and Grenville died with her 
name on their lips. Supposing she had been ten times as 
selfish as she was, and seven times as hard of heart, did not 
Napoleon find love and enthusiasm among the myriads he led 
to certain death? And it is curious to see how the latest in- 
vestigations more and more confirm the traditional reverence 
paid to Elizabeth: she was not called ‘Good Queen Bess’ 
merely because she commissioned brave sailors and chose wise 
Ministers, but because she was wiser than her wisest Ministers 
and as dauntless as her doughtiest sailors. It was not Burleigh 
but she that checkmated Philip and befooled Alencon; it was 
not young Cecil but she that gave James the double crown ; 
it was not Parker but she that drew the bounds within which the 
Established Church should stand. Her sins and shortcomings 
were those of her time, her virtues and talents were extraordi 
nary for any age. And in her own days, when her enemies ad- 
mired her, her persecuted subjects (as Stubbs and Southwell) 
prayed for her, her allies looked up to her, those virtues and 
talents were rightly and freely acknowledged. 

Of this real Elizabeth Mr. Beesly never loses sight, and he 
traces her influence through the mazy windings of her Spanish, 
Dutch, French, and Scottish diplomacy in a clear, keen way, 
with a plain, pithy style. His treatment of the character and 
position of Mary Queen of Scots, and of Elizabeth’s attitude 
towards her, is excellent throughout. The significance of 
Allen’s career, the folly of the Bull, are admirably dealt with ; 
and the several causes which brought about the defeat of the 
Armada are clearly stated. The madness of Essex in his 
wounded vanity, with the extreme care for sound finance and 
the avoidance of needless taxation which Elizabeth invariably 
showed, are also properly displayed. In short, Mr. Beesly 
has risen to his subject ; and our warm commendation is due 
to him for an excellent and spirited book. 


‘GREATS’ ESSAYS 
Studies at Leisure. By W. L. COURTNEY. 
London : Chapman. 

In the hierarchy of intellect, it may be roughly but accu- 
rately said, there are three orders. In the first place, there are 
the original thinkers, the men with an aptitude for speculation ; 
and of these the number is exceeding small. In the last place 
comes the enormous class—itself split up into innumerable 
grades and ranks—of them whose business it is somehow or 
other, at third or at three-hundredth hand, to convey to the 
general public the ideas of the philosopher as they filter down 
through the density of the general mind: of such are maga- 
zine writers, and the compilers of handbooks, and University 
Extension Lecturers. The intervening space is appropriated 
to a set of persons, few in number as compared to those below, 
and endowed with mental qualifications decidedly superior in 
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kind. Their office is peculiar—it may be said unique. With- 
out a trace of the true speculative instinct, they have an extra- 
ordinarily acute and impressionable understanding. Their 
minds are keenly susceptible of every change in the philoso- 
phical atmosphere. Destitute of originality themselves, they 
have an unrivalled nose for ‘ what is in the air.’ They are ex- 
perts in metaphysical and ethical meteorology. They do not 
worship the rising sun; they are too discreet for that: for 
who knows but your rising sun may never reach the meridian ? 
But they cherish a respect, tempered by a careful thought of 
the future, for a sun that has fairly risen ; and when a sun is 
on the wane, they are ready with a well-directed kick for him 
on his downward way. Let us hasten to express our profound 
conviction that their kind is invaluable and indispensable, for 
they are the sole medium by which the ideas of the first (or 
speculative) class can be descended to any lower rank in the 
community. Nay : such is their quickness of wit, so nice is their 
apprehension of a pregnant suggestion, that they often have a 
much better idea of what the philosopher is driving at than 
the philosopher himself has, or at any rate is able to express. 
They not only see his points, but they see the relation of those 
points to each other, to the whole system, and to the systems 
that have gone before and had their day. And just for this 
reason their instruction and their exposition is of especial value 
to a young man in his first grapple with philosophy. They 
explain much that was dark before ; they discover the drift of 
what seemed simple drivel ; they put the beginner on the right 
tack. Only one must not ask too much of them: one must not 
expect inspiration, one must not look for flashes of insight into 
the human heart or the human mind from men to whose solid 
and genuine intellectual abilities Nature has omitted toadd the 
true turn for speculative inquiry. 

Of this select and honourable caste we can conceive no 
worthier example than Mr. Courtney. He is as distinct from 
the highest type of common journalist as he is from the lowest 
type of philosopher. If he occupied an inferior position in the 
intellectual scale, he would probably take pleasure in hearing 
himself described as ‘abreast of the age,’ or as ‘familiar with 
the best that is thought and said in the world,’ or by some other 
phrase that stinks in the nostrils of every sensible man. Situated 
where he is, he would probably repudiate any such questionable 
encomium with some heat. On the other hand, he shows not a 
trace of the real ‘love of wisdom,’ of the relish for abstruse 
questioning, which is the rare and precious gift of the philo- 
sopher. Not that he is distinguished by aught of that fatal 
incapacity to apprehend metaphysics, or to grasp what the 
business of metaphysics really is, which is the dominant note 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer and his school, On the contrary, 
Mr. Courtney knows extremely well what he is about ; he ap- 
preciates his own arguments, in addition to expressing them 
with lucidity and marshalling them with precision. What he 
lacks is gusto, enthusiasm, intuition; and these it were un- 
reasonable to demand of him. Had he flourished when Mr. 
Mill was in the ascendant and was ‘ warming up’ Sir William 
Hamilton ‘to rights,’ the Utilitarian would have had no more 
trusty henchman than Mr. Courtney. Asa matter of fact,it has so 
happened that he flourishes when Mr. Mill has gone out of vogue, 
and none has exposed the absurdities of the Utilitarian scheme 
of metaphysics with greater force or pungency than he. When 
Mr. Green ruled the roast at Oxford, we should surmise that 
Mr. Courtney was his willing (if not enthusiastic) disciple. 
Now that Mr. Green’s influence is perceptibly on the wane, Mr. 
Courtney is very sensible of the difficulties which Azs scheme of 
metaphysics presents, and ‘makes no bones’ about saying so. 
In effect, what with their ‘actuality,’ their ever-present quality 
of being up to date, their constant and accurate record of the 
straws which show how the wind blows, above all, with their 
clearness of thought and of statement, the papers republished in 
this volume are perfect models of ‘Greats’ essays. The under- 
graduate who gives his days and nights to the study of these 
Studies at Leisure should make an excellent bid for his first in 
Literee Humaniores. 

To be sure, Mr. Courtney flies at other game than philosophy 
upon occasion. This book, for example, embraces an account of 
allthat is known of Roger Bacon; a brief criticism of the works 
of M. Anatole France; a more elaborate and by no means unpro- 
fitable review of Ibsen’s social dramas, wherein the reviewer's 
adroitness in sitting on the fence with a good grace is amusingly 
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conspicuous : to say nothing of a dramatic sketch upon the sub- 
ject of Marlowe’s death, of which, indeed, the less said the better, 
as it is certainly not good to read, and not, we should imagine, 
good to act. Agreeable, however, as these diversions are, Mr, 
Courtney has unquestionably put his best work into the other 
papers. The comparative study of Socrates, Buddha, and our 
Lord is superficial and unsatisfactory enough; but nothing could 
be fuller or more instructive than the article on John Locke, or 
the copious exposition of Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion. 
There Mr. Courtney’s grasp of other people’s views, his lucidity 
in expounding, his impartiality in stating, them, his quick eye 
for the weak point in a position which has been already just a 
little blown upon, are patent to the most inattentive reader. 
But the disquisition upon Personality is perhaps the best 
specimen that could be supplied of his genius and method. 
He begins by setting forth the twofold problem, Where and 
what is the mind? The former question may be answered with- 
out hesitation : inthe brain. The latter suggests a thousand dif- 
ficulties. The Materialist opines that mind isa mere function of 
the brain, inseparable from the physical organism ; and this con- 
tention Mr. Courtney devotes himself to pulverising. He submits 
that the language of the Materialists is simply meaningless as an 
explanation of mental processes ; that there is no intelligible re- 
lationship between thought and an affection of the grey matter of 
the brain. To express the one in terms of the other, helps you 
nothing. He then adduces one or two arguments to prove 
that mind is a real entity separable and separate from the 
nervous mechanism; demonstrating that the doctrine of the 
development of the mind which seems to make so strongly for 
the Materialist side tells against it in reality—for the growth of 
the brain and the growth of the mind by no means proceed fart 
passu; and pointing tocertain activities or functions of the mind 
which help to prove his case—as Attention, Memory, and, above 
all, Self-consciousness—in virtue of which the mind recognises 
itself as the subject of its own states and recognises those states 
as its own, and which cannot possibly be analogous to any 
physical substratum. He might, perhaps, have laid greater 
stress than he does on the argument from memory: a 
stumbling-block which the empirical school has never yet got 
over and has, indeed, made no very strenuous effort to sur- 
mount. But, on the whole, nothing could be better than his 
way of presenting his case. It is clear-cut and definite, neither 
irrelevant nor diffuse, distinguished by some of the most im- 
portant forensic qualities. And yet it lacks altogether charm, 
persuasiveness, conviction. It is the closely reasoned plead- 
ing of a skilful advocate: not the deliverance of a philoso- 
phical apostle. 

Nevertheless, the volume is well worth reading. We have 
recommended it to such as are in for ‘Greats’; and we recom- 
mend it with equal sincerity and warmth to those whom the 
commerce of the world has long kept apart from studies which 
used to elevate and to absorb. They may find a melancholy but 
a poignant pleasure in phrases and turns of thought that were 
once familiar to the ear and the understanding, and in the echo 
of controversies upon which the destinies of the Universe seemed 
to hang. They will find the same questions being asked, the 
same answers being given, as of yore; and they may console 
themselves with the reflection that the fascinating problems of 
philosophy are perhaps, after all, of equal moment with most of 
the matters about which they and their fellow-creatures are 
content to busy themselves. 


CRAMBE REPETITA 
Problems of Greek History. By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., LL.D. 
London : Macmillan. 

Professor Mahaffy seems to make books on Greek history 
from the mere force of habit. To judge from his latest effort, 
his vein is completely exhausted ; and he is hereby invited to 
sink a new shaft as soon as may be. His Prod/ems of Greek 
History is as tame a piece of bookmaking as we have seen, 
There is naught to show with what purpose it was done ; for the 
preface is but a collection of belated foot-notes. If, however, it 
be fair to form a conjecture from internal evidence, the book 
contains a course of lectures, slightly remodelled for publication. 
The title is unhappy, for Dr. Mahaffy’s effect is rather to criti- 
cise historians than to discuss historical problems ; and though, 
seemingly, he writes for scholars (inasmuch as he reviews and 
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examines different theories), he yet explains the most common- 
place facts and the most familiar tendencies of Greek history. 
Only one section of his book—the appendix ‘ On the Authen- 
ticity of the Olympian Register ’—fairly comes under the title, 
and that is an essay reprinted from Zhe Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. Therein, it is true, Dr. Mahaffy_has set himself a 
definite problem, has collected his evidence, and has worked 
to a conclusion which (albeit somewhat negative and not alto- 
gether convincing) renders very doubtful the precise dates 
based on the Olympian register, though they are accepted by 
most scholars. Nor is the whole work lacking in those merits 
which are peculiar to Dr. Mahaffy. He has no love for the 
pedant, whom he often surpasses in clearness of insight. He 
gives a sound and temperate discussion of the Homeric ques- 
tion: adopting Fick’s ingenious theory to explain the peculiari- 
ties of the epic dialect. Fick has argued almost conclusively 
that the artificial and conventional language of the efos is due 
to the adaptation of poems originally composed in A©olic to 
the needs of an lonic public ; that when a wave of Ionic influ- 
ence swept over Smyrna and Chios, the poems with the district 
became Ionicised. In his criticism of other scholars Dr. 
Mahaffy draws attention to the fact that all sceptics have their 
credulous side, and attacks with excellent effect the pedantic 
belief that scholars have in their authorities (‘ There are plenty 
of philologers,’ he says, ‘who believe Thucydides far more im- 
plicitly than the Bible’); and on the subject of Quellenkritzk— 
the elusive pursuit of statements in the ancient historians to 
their original sources—he protesses himself a cheerful heretic. 

But save for passages like these—which indeed contain but 
little novelty—the book is vague and inconclusive. There is 
little to interest and less to criticise. Many pages are taken up 
with an examination of other historians, and a demonstration of 
the superior insight and judgment of the author. But then the 
points of difference are oiten very small, and the ‘original dis- 
coveries’ are often obvious and familiar. For instance, Professor 
Mahaffy is at pains to show (and to take credit therefor) that the 
tyrannis in Greece was not an unmixed evil ; but does the his- 
torian live who would hold the contrary opinion? His review 
of the Greek democracies sets forth little that is new but a great 
deal that is questionable. He emphasises the familiar and un- 
disputed fact that the Athenian democracy depended upon slave 
labour, and he seems to regard it as a reproach that Athens main- 
tained an imperial sway over her allies. He quotes a somewhat 
careless statement of Holm’s—that under Pericles the poorest 
citizen was paid for doing public duties: a statement not 
justified by the passage from Aristotle quoted in the foot-note. 
Finally he applauds Duruy for his emphatic assertion that the 
Assembly at Athens was ‘an absolute sovran,’ and he says 
that ‘such a thing as an appeal to a High Court of Judicature 
against the decree of the Assembly would have been regarded 
as absurd.’ It is unfortunate, for M. Duruy and his sponsor 
both, that it was a t:undamental principle of the Athenian Con- 
stitution that every law and every decree of the Assembly should 
be subject to revision in the law courts. The Athenians them- 
selves recognised clearly enough that the Assembly was mot 
‘an absolute sovran.’ Aristotle speaks o the dicasts as the 
sovercign power, and Demosthenes asserts that the law courts 
had a higher authority than either Council or Assembly. 

Dr. Mahafty quarrels with Thucydides for giving an undue 
importance to the Peloponnesian War, which he regards as a 
petty struggle of no world-wide consequence. But the argu. 
ment is surely fallacious. It is idle to discuss how far the issue 
of the war affected the history of the world : what is certain is 
that from the point of view of the Greeks (and Thucydides may 
be forgiven for that he had no other) the war was a struggle of 
capital importance and marks a decisive epoch in Greek his- 
tory. But Dr. Mahaffy alls foul of all the Greek historians. 
Thucydides (‘that clever rhetorician’) he patronises and de- 
preciates ; Xenophon has attained, he thinks, a spurious mili- 
tary reputation by his literary ability; Isocrates is charged 
with writing ‘ with too much attention to style’ (there are times 
when we might pardon this fault in Another). 

Dr. Mahaffy has his own quarrel with the reviewers : he is 
at variance with the schoolmaster (wherein there is no fault to 
find with him), and he asserts that ‘the schoolmaster interest 
completely commands the literary journals.’ We know not if 
this be so, or how it may affect the reception of Dr. Mahaffy’s 
works ; but is it from lack of appreciation that he feels called 
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upon to be his own critic? He is ever in a posture of self- 
admiration. He is continually patting his own back for having 
formulated the only correct and proper theory many years ago : 
continually applauding the world for having come round to his 
view. The process is doubtless soothing to a person wounded 
by the pedagogue: it is certainly irritating to the reader who 
cares more for the problems of Greek history than for the 
squabbles of historians. But what is still more irritating is 
the frequent reference which is made to earlier works by Dr. 
Mahaffy. In a volume of some two hundred pages you may 
count some forty explicit references to these same works. If 
all Dr. Mahaffy’s conclusions have been printed before, this 
book is surely superfluous. In any case, it were better that 
advertisements should be printed apart from the text 


USEFUL READING 


The Relations of the Church to Society: Theological Essays by 
Edmund J. O keilly, SJ. Edited, with a Biographical 
Notice, by MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J. London: Hodges. 

Father O’Reilly’s is a far more important work than may 
appear from its title and origin. The essays herein reprinted 
were contributed many years back as a series to The Jrish 
Monthly in 1873, and were in part evoked by sundry declara- 
tions of Mr. Giadstone. The author has been dead these fourteen 
years ; but his reflections, so far from being out of date, acquire 
a new significance in view of the present position of Irish affairs. 
If you want a thoroughly trustworthy exposition of the claims of 
the Roman hierarchy on all questions at issue between Church 
and State, you could not choose a better guide than Father 
O’Reilly. He was the most distinguished theologian of his gene- 
ration within the British Isles ; and, after professing theology 
for thirteen years at Maynooth, he joined the Jesuits in 1851. 
He was subsequently appointed to the chair of theology in the 
newly founded Catholic University at Dublin; and so highly 
was he esteemed in his order that he was proposed by the 
General of the Society to take the place of the ejected Passaglia 
at the Roman College. Father O’Reilly, then, it may be as- 
sumed, knows his business. His style is simple, his manner 
courteous, and his meaning unmistakable. He certainly does 
not mince matters, but he is neither arrogant nor aggressive. 
He addresses himself mainly to Catholic laymen, whose Catho- 
lic instincts may have become blunted by too free intercourse 
with Protestants or unconsciously infected by the liberal atmo- 
sphere of the century—particularly, let us say, the Irish member 
of Parliament. And such gentlemen are gently but firmly re- 
minded of the true principles of their faith in regard to the 
obedience due to the Pope, the rights of the priesthood, and 
the government of a Catholic people generally. 

Incidentally there is much valuable information to be had 
from Father O'Reilly. He explains how it is that Protestants 
marrying in this country receive a Roman Catholic sacra- 
ment in spite of themselves, and how, on the other hand, if 
they marry in a Catholic country where the Council of Trent 
is ‘received,’ their so-called marriages are, in the elegant lan- 
guage of Pio Nono, ‘filthy concubinages.’ He leaves you in 
no doubt as to the right of the Pope to annul, or declare null, 
any civil legislation which runs counter to the principles of 
the Syllabus: none as to the right of a priest or confessor to 
denounce you as guilty of mortal sin or refuse you absolution 
if you persist in your intention of voting for an unworthy 
parliamentary candidate. But his interest lies less in such 
details than in the broad assumption of the claims of Vaticanism 
on the conscience of the Catholic wherever they can practically 
be made good. Liberty of conscience is derided as a necessity 
for Protestant Governments having to deal with this or that 
‘set of theological opinions’ propounded by men who cannot 
claim for them infallible authority ; and it is convenient for 
Catholics to arrogate this liberty, which cannot logically be 
denied them. But it is quite another matter with a Govern- 
ment professing allegiance to a divinely instituted and infallible 
Church. Liberty of Conscience is a principle ‘which is not, 
and never has been, and never will be, approved by the Church 
of Christ.’ 

This, then, it may be assumed, is the doctrine of the IriSh 
Catholic hierarchy. It isa mere ideal—a dream—in all countri&s 
where the hierarchy is not supreme. But what must happen 
in the case of a brand-new Legislature where Roman Catholics 
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are in an overpowering majority and a papal priesthood domi- 
nant? Itis an experiment that has hardly yet been tried. Is it 
wise for F. O'Reilly's editor to show thus plainly and openly the 
cards of his party? When the Irish Bishops, in reply to ques- 
tions put to them by the British Government before the days of 
emancipation, repudiated Papal Infallibility and Ultramontane 
doctrines in the very strongest language the Pope held his 
peace, and F. O Reilly defends the shrewd reticence. If when 
these papers were written, Home Rule had been the burning 
question it has now become, the prudent author would not 
perhaps have repudiated Liberty of Conscience in so undiplo- 
matic and unmistakable a fashion. 


SALMON-FLIES 


How to Tie Salmon-Flies. By CAPTAIN HALE. 
London : Sampson Low. 

In a modest and commendably brief preface Captain Hale 
claims to have written the first monograph upon the art of 
tying salmon-flies; and he is entitled to make the claim, 
although serial papers have several times been published on 
the subject—notably a set admirably illustrated with coloured 
lithographs, by Mr. George M. Kelson, which appeared some 
four or five years ago. Certainly no treatise of use to the novice 
has hitherto been issued, and Captain Hale usefully fills a 
palpable void in angling literature: a much larger field than 
outsiders have any idea of, for the Bibliotheca Piscatoria, pub- 
lished early in 1883, gave 3158 editions and reprints of 2148 
distinct works, and this number has been largely increased by 
later books. We say ‘usefully,’ because Captain Hale, who 
writes with military brevity, clearness, and conciseness, has 
immensely smoothed the beginner’s difficulties by a series of 
seventy excellent woodcuts—illustrating every step in the pro- 
cess of binding up a salmon-fly, whether simple or elaborate— 
made from photographs, and ranging in subject from the eye 
of a hook to the finished fly. Another notable point about 
the book is that it is evidently written to, and in the in- 
terests of, anglers and amateurs, and not for the benefit of the 
retail tacklemongers. The author gives sound and sensible 
instructions anent the purchase of materials: skins of birds 
and animals, for example, should be got first-hand from the 
poulterer or taxidermist, and not at prohibitive rates at the 
tackle-shop ; nor should the salmon- and trout-fly tyer buy dyed 
feathers and the like at famine prices, when he can secure the 
exact shades he requires at a nominal cost and with far less 
trouble than lies in going to the dealers. He gives, too, not a 
few valuable practical hints and ‘wrinkles.’ Two we repro- 
duce. After stating (page 18), ‘Sun is ¢he enemy of dyed or 
natural feathers, fur, etc.) Captain Hale goes on: ‘ Feathers 
should be kept in boxes in which there is plenty of napthaline 
crystal or albo-carbon. There is no necessity for the box to 
be air-tight (although, of course, it is preferable, to keep away 
dust): no moth will ever come near the crystal; at least, 
such is my experience.’ It may be as well to add that 
boxes or drawers impregnated with this substance should 
not be opened in too close proximity to fire or gaslight. 
He says: ‘If moth is actually in any feathers or skins, 
they should be immersed in benzoline for a few minutes, and 
before they are put away should be thoroughly dried in the 
open air. If feathers of any kind, coarse or fine fibred, have 
lost their shape, hold them in the steam of a boiling kettle 
(the larger and stronger the jet the better) for a minute or 
two, and carefully smooth the fibres into their places. If you 
take a large feather—say a golden pheasant’s tail-feather— 
and crunch it up in your hand, and then steam it, it will 
come out as if just taken from the bird. Feathers, too, if 
dirty, can be washed in soap and boiling water, and steamed 
afterwards.’ Of which let lady-readers take note as well as 
anglers. 

Trout-fly, and still more salmon-fly, tying resembles the con- 
fections of milliner, dressmaker, and chef, in that supreme ex- 
cellence in any and all is, and always must be, the result of 
genius rather than mere industry. Captain Hale’s merits 
consist largely in the latter quality, but he is never didactic 
or prosy ; and his book is well bound, indexed, and printed 
on good thick paper, with a commendable margin : a credit 
alike to himself and his publishers, and a welcome addition 
to the library of the novice and the practical salmon-fisher. 
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But our praise must end here. He has dealt with the tying 
of the salmon-fly, and given recipes for forty patterns, of which 
twenty-four are taken from Mr. Kelson, and not one from Major 
Treherne! Of the basis of salmon-fly physiology he has given 
no hint, and he has consequently fallen into the error of putting 
forth the costly and complex, following blindly in the path of 
Mr. Kelson and your arch-enemies, the professional fly-tyers, 
who would have you believe that a sixpenny fly cannot lure a 
salmon, when three half-crowns are safe to bring him to the 
gaff. The natural food of the salmon is to be found among 
fish and crustacea rather than flies. The shrimp, prawn, and 
glittering small-fry are what he has preyed on before he came 
back to his native river, and these be the food his soul still 
lusteth after. Now, shrimp, prawn, and small-fry are all trans- 
lucent, and their colours and apparel range from sober grey, 
brown, yellow, white, and black, to gold, silver, and blue metallic 
lustres. The nearer, therefore, you can get to these qualities 
in your flies, and the nearer youapproach Nature in other ways, 
the better your chances ; and the old-fashioned flies approached 
them in colour and many qualities better than many, or indeed 
most, of the elaborate creations of the modern faddist. The 
one great, comparatively modern feather is the golden phea- 
sant topping, and it is its translucency, and its small absorption 
of water, which constitute its chief value. The most recent ten- 
dency—and it is clearly in the right direction—in both salmon- 
and trout-flies is to transparency in wings, translucency in body 
and legs, and, as regards trout-tlies, a real and not a conven- 
tional copy of Nature. As regards salmon-fishers, the natural 
prawn and the natural or Devon minnow have largely taken 
the place of the fly. We give as an addition to Captain Hale’s 
list of patterns one of our own, which has been used success- 
fully at home and abroad for nearly forty years. Metcalte had 
fine sport with it in Norway in the Fifties, and it has done good 
service in Canada, New Zealand, and France, as well as in 
home waters. Itis not unlike a raw prawn, or a young trout, 
and is a cheap and easy fly to make. Tag, flat silver ; tail, 
golden pheasant’s topping, turned down over the bend of the 
hook, and not up as usual—this makes it spring out and play 
when drawn through the water ; body, claret wool—pig’s wool 
—ribbed with silver twist, and a hackle from neck of silver 
pheasant, blue-black on one side, white spetted with blue-black 
on the other, wound close under the shoulder: this may be 
made with white and blue-black cock’s hackles wound together, 
if no silver pheasant is available; shoulder, brown bittern 
hackle ; wings, golden pheasant’s tail, long and thick ; horns, 
two strands each blue and red macaw; head, black ostrich 
herl. Named the Devon Deceiver. We will back it to be as 
‘guid a flee’ as braw ‘ Jock Scott’ himself. 

A final word of warning to the neophyte; pretty and finely 
tied flies, whether for trout or salmon, are not necessarily killers; 
nor is it wise to condemn a fly because it is ugly or roughly tied. 
Fish do not put on their spectacles, nor count the turns of a 
hackle. It is the general effect, colour, size, and above all play 
in the water, that are the real points of attraction. Consult 
your ‘Tom’ Stoddart or your David Webster else. 


OUTER BARBARIANS 


The Book of Chinese Poeiry. ‘Being the Classic of Poetry 
metrically translated by C. F. ROMILLY ALLEN. London; 
=" Kegan Paul. zone, a bien 
The three hundred and odd pieces in this book of 556 pages 
are called by their translator ‘Chinese Poetry’; but they are 
neither poetry nor Chinese. Here is one proof of both these 
assertions : 
‘THE PEAR TREE. 
‘« Speer [sic]. Mr. Puff, have’nt [sic] I heard something very 
like that before ?” 
‘ The pear-tree, woodman spare, 
Touch not a single bough ; 
Shao’'s chief once rested there, 
Leave it uninjured now.’ 


That ‘ballad,’ as the translator calls it, is an in itself. 
Here is the grand total of another ‘ ballad’ : 1 
‘ The grandees from the Court I chanced to meet, 
Serene they seemed, and grave, and self-possessq@gl, 
As each retired his morning meal to eat, 


In plain white lambskins or white sheepskins dressed." 
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The (English) heading of another ballad—the Chinese is ‘ Fall- 
ing Plums ’—is taken from some old serio-comic song or other : 
‘Why don’t the men propose?’ Mr. Allen himself describes 
the Chinese of another as ‘this doggerel lampoon’—a shaft 
which can be fitted with a new point for his own version of it : 
‘No pleasant mate the lady found. Alas, She gained instead 
this vicious, bloated mass.’ And we really must copy one verse 
more from another ‘ ballad’ : 

‘Thus they manoeuvre on the river's banks ; 

But every soldier brave, and gallant vaunter, 
Rather than rush upon the foeman’s ranks, 
Prefers to saunter.’ 


Elsewhere, as to one of his own lines, Mr. Allen says : ‘“ She 
shall not share in any household toil” may be amplified, if the 
reader prefers it, into “Let her not touch my fish-weirs, move 
my creels.”’ We dislike the responsibility ; but if we are to 
decide, then we say with decision that the ‘amplification ’ is as 
near a brief literal translation as it well can be. These are 
some of our excellent reasons for saying that here (although 
Mr. Allen may have plenty of it) we have no Chinese; and 
here is another. In all archaic poetry—and this Shi King is 
most archaic—we expect to find great maivefé, much roughness, 
obscurity, double-meaning, and primitive, very primitive, man- 
ners and morals. That these elements are all in these Chinese 
odes is well known : ‘but the reader need not be alarmed,’ 
prints the metrical translator ; ‘as I translate them there is 
nothing that will raise a blush on his or even on her cheek.’} 
There are three stanzas of which the versifier ‘can make 

neither head nor tail’; so he spares us his metre. ‘ Literally 
they run’: 

‘It is not the wind that is violent ; 

It is not that a chariot rushes along ; 

I look towards the road to Chou ; 

To the centre of my heart I suffer pain 

‘It is not that there is a whirlwind ; 

It is not that a chariot moves with an irregular motion 


I look towards the road to Chou ; 


I am sad to the centre of my heart.’ 

Of course Mr. Allen will never be brought to believe that 
this, rudely and stiffly worded though it be, is infinitely fuller 
of both head and tail than his sweetly bathetic verses ; and for 
that one reason alone he will never be a poet. ‘So let the 
priest a tinkling whittle take’ is one of the lines that arrests the 
wandering eye at p. 312. Luckily there is a note to explain 
that ‘ tinkling whittle is my translation of /zan tao, a sacrificial 
knife, to which small bells were attached.’ This is diverting ; 
but almost the best thing in the book is reserved for the end— 
a complete ‘ Index of First (English) Lines’ to these 304 effu- 
sions. The author must either have made this index for his 
own sole personal solace, or else ! 





OLD AND NEW 

The family as an institution is open to serious objections 
from the physiologist’s point of view. Among the lower animals 
the weak and sickly soon go to the wall: in the struggle for 
existence only the fit survive and perpetuate their kind. Things 
are different with human beings. It is the delicate child that 
receives the mother’s most watchful care—that must be reared 
at any cost, while its more vigorous brothers and sisters are 
often neglected for its sake. For natural selection there is thus 
scarce any place in civilised humanity. Nor do men and women 
apply to the choice of their wives and husbands those principles 
which guide the judicious breeder of stock. People marry 
because they fall in love, or because the match is a good one, 
careless of one anothers family history—as doctors call it— 
and giving no heed to the inheritance of disease, which may 
be the only thing they have to transmit to their wretched brood. 
The matter has long engaged the thoughts of scientific men ; 
and, with the undeniable increase of insanity, cancer, and other 
terrible forms of hereditary disease of late, it has at last 
begun to force itself on the public attention. But even those 
few laymen who have interested themselves on the subject will 
scarce realise the magnitude of the evil till they read Dr. 
Strahan’s admirable volume on Marriage and Disease (London: 
Kegan Paul). Given a number of diseases apparently and 
really quite distinct, and you find some mysterious connection 
between them; so that consumption, cancer, rheumatism, in- 
sanity can sometimes be all traced to one unfortunate alliance. 


7 





And things go on from bad to worse with each successive 
generation : till Nature, more merciful than man, steps in and 
extirpates the breed. Dr. Strahan discusses this whole subject 
—including also the effects of consanguineous, early, and late 
marriages— with ample knowledge and great ability, and at the 
same time so simply and clearly that he may be understood by 
every educated man and woman. With his conclusions it is 
impossible to disagree. But the difficulty, as he sees, is the 
practical one. Selfishness is universal ; and the more worthless 
people are, the more likely are they to think of naught but their 
own immediate gratification. The marriage of consumptives, 
habitual criminals, or persons who have been insane may, 
indeed, be forbidden by law. But irregular unions would take 
their place, and these are by no means necessarily sterile. And 
so a further step will be required if certain classes of diseased 
persons (including, most properly, habitual criminals) are to be 
‘denied the right of procreation.’ 

Poor humanity is also the subject of Dr. Leffingwell’s two 
interesting essays on ///egitimacy and The Influence of Seasons 
on Conduct(London: Sonnenschein). With regard to the first, 
he makes it pretty clear that the proportion of illegitimate to 
legitimate births in no way depends on creed, education, or 
material prosperity. And even the variations are so strongly 
marked in different districts in the same country that for an 
explanation you take refuge in heredity, or some other scien- 
tific name for original sin! The only comfortable fact dis- 
closed is that all over the United Kingdom people are be- 
coming more moral or immoral people are becoming sterile. 
It is no new idea that of the human mind—as of the human 
body—the state varies with the varying year. But Dr. Leffing- 
well has taken the theory up seriously and worked it out with 
care. And though of course figures, as the proverb goes, can 
be made to prove anything, yet the results he secures will not 
easily be impeached. They may not have much practical 
value ; but they are interesting enovgh for all that. 

Few English families can trace their line further back than 
the Chetwynds. Settled originally in Shropshire, where Adam 
de Chetwynde flourished in 1180, and sprung probably from a 
Norman adventurer who figures in the Bayeux tapestry and 
received Lady Godiva’s old Manor of Catewinde as his share 
of the spoils, their history comes down without a break to the 
present day. Not that the main line still remains, for more 
than once has an heiress enriched her husband’s family at the 
expense of herown. But one cadet branch afier another has 
taken up and carried on the succession as necessity arose. A 
knightly rather than a noble race, though they have received 
both a French and an Irish viscounty in their time, they have 
taken on the whole a useful rather than a leading part in public 
affairs. And the result is that Zhe Chetwynds of /ngestre 
(London : Longmans), a work of immense industry and great 
value to the family (and even the general) historian, is not 
likely to enthrall the ordinary reader. The history of this 
family in all its branches, the lands they acquired, the alliances 
they formed, the troubles into which they fell: these things 
rather than the general affairs of the country or the resurrec- 
tion of grateful but irrelevant scandals are the matters on 
which Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton has very properly spent his 
strength. 

Is the warning of Babel’s Tower forgotten? Is civilisation a 
failure? What are we coming to? Such are a few of the 
questions that ‘gravel’ the reviewer as he ponders Altes und 
Neues tiber Weltsprache (Doébeln: Schmidt), which the ingenious 
Herr Wilhelm Vad, who follows the double profession of drago- 
man and translator, has lately given to the world. Our own 
day has witnessed the revival of many tongues—Erse, Finnish, 
Flemish, etc.—of which the world seemed almost and well rid. 
And then a number of totally artificial languages, as Volapuk, 
have been invented to ‘ promote international intercourse,’ ‘a 
world-wide peace,’ and what not. Of such hideous products 
there is a tolerably complete account, though the author takes 
no note of the /ntroduction to the Universal Language (1653) 
by the Knight of Cromarty, but ascribes the first idea of a 
Weltsprache to Bishop Wilkins, whose Essay Towards a Real 
Character and Philosophical Language was not published till 
1668. However, if you wish to invent a new Wedltsprache, 
take your own language as a basis, lop and mangle it as much 
as possible, season with a few foreign words taken anywhere 
and stuck in anyhow, give it a name, and the thing is done. 
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“Tis as easy as lying’; and, as the only Oscar would say, 
‘nothing like so useful.’ 

The third part of Die judische Litteratur sett Abschluss des 
Kanons (Irier: Sigmund Mayer) deals with the group of 
sages with the title of Gaon (eminent), and flourished between 
638 and 1038. The last of these, Hai, the son of Scherira, is 
probably the best known. His rhymed platitudes have for cen- 
turies enjoyed high esteem in Semitic circles. They inculcate 
the uncertainty of royal favour, the advantage of a retiring dis- 
position, and the danger of wealth, the need of moral and phy- 
sical cleanliness, etc. To what extent their teaching has been 
successful we cannot now inquire. ‘The first instalment of the 
account of the Auraim (Bible disciples) is also here given. 

That brilliant psychologist who as ‘The Prg’ writes essays 
on the manners and customs of his kind has now applied him- 
self to the study of the selfish man, and in LgosopAy (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul) preaches the modern gospel of Number 
One. Fashioned on the lines of the Axercises of a person 
whom The Prig calis St. Ignatius of Loyola, these meditations 
professedly contain rules for the promotion of one’s own 
individual happiness, without regard to the comfort of anybody 
else. But the sarcasm being peevishly overdone, the whole 
thing, in spite of occasional smartnesses, is mournfully dull. 
Not to such as The Prig is it given to walk in the footsteps 
of Messer Nicolo Machiavelli or imitate the mystery of Zhe 
Prince. 

There was once a person from Hamburg with a tall, portly 
figure, white hair, and ‘a mercantile mind’ which thought and 
reflected coucerniny social, metaphysical, and religious subjects. 
And when he died he left behind him a Ms. volume and a 
nephew who had ‘a connection with journalism.’ And accord- 
ingly, if 1t be so minded, the world may now acquaint itself with 
the /houghis and Keflections of the late David lertius Gabriel, 
published in tasteiul form by Mr. Fisher Unwin. But the world 
has probably other things to do—and if not, it will do well to 
find them. 

We have also received a handsome new edition, being the 
second, of 7he Art of Golf (Edinburgh : Douglas), by Sir W. 
G. Simpson, which remains the standard work on the subject, 
notwithstanding all that has been written concerning it since 
the publication of the first edition ; a new edition of Esther 
Vanhomrigh (London: Murray), by Margaret L. Woods; a 
new ediiion of Zhe New Hector (London: Smith, Elder), by 
Stanley J. Weyman; a cheap edition of Australian Essays 
(London: Gritfhth), by Francis Adams ; the new part, being 
the eighth, of the reissue of Green's Short History of the Eng- 
lish People (London: Macmillan), which is admirably printed 
and beautifully illustrated ; a useful little book on Farmyard 
Manure (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by C. M. Aikman ; a pam- 
phiet enutled Literature in Relation to Sctence (Hull: Andrews), 
by Alfred Jordan ; and the latest instalment of Wen and Women 
of the Day (London: Eglington), with capital photographs by 
Barraud of Mrs. L. B. Walford, Professor Freeman, and William 
Terriss, accompanied by short biographical notices. 
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3y LADY MARGARET HAMILTON, 

A Defence of the so-called ‘Wild Women.’ [By Mrs. Mona 
CAIRD. 

The Decay of the Landed Aristocracy in India. By the Hon. 
Opal PARTAB SINGH, Rajah of Bhingah. 

Lost in the Rockies. By W. H. GRENFELL. 

One of the ‘Six Hundred’ on the Balaclava Charge. by |. W. 
WIGHTMAN (late 17th Lancers). 

Stevens and the Wellington Memorial. By WalLtTeR ARMSTRONG 
(Director of the National Gallery of Ireland). 

List of Subscribers to the Shishkoff Russian Famine Fund (with 
letter from Mr. E. W. Brooks). 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0O., LTD. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
Bismarck sy Poultney Bigelow. 
The Protectionists of New South Wales. By Sir Henrv Parkes, G.C.M.G. 
Archbishop _ h and the Convent Schools. By T. W. Russell, M.P 
Shady soe th By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P 
The Friendships of Baldwin. By Vernon Lee 
Pitr’s War Pol y BvA Foxite. 
The Truth bent the Russian Jew” By Arnold White. 
Professor Driver on the Old Testament.—I. By the Bishop of Colchester 
Peers and the House of Commons. By St. Loe Strachey. 
Vignettes in Spain. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
The Teaching of London. 
I. A Scheme for Technical Instruction. By H. Llewellyn Smith.* 
Il. A Popular University. By the Editor.’ 








ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 





No. 919. 6d. 





CONTENTS, 

CIVILISATION, SOCIAL ORDER, AND MORALITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

THE YARROW OF WORDSWORTH AND SCOTT. By Proressox 
J. Veircn. 

THE MATHEMATICAL MASTER'S LOVE-STORY: A RECORD. 

OPIUM-SMUGGLING IN INDIA. 

DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE.—X.-XIL. 

RECENT BOOKS ON THE COUNTRY. 

BEAM-TRAWLING. 

KETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL.—Concvusion. 

AN OLD SOLDIER. 

GREEK SONNETS. ByC. A. KELty. 

THE EIGHT HOURS QUESTION AND THE DOUBLE-SHIFT 
SYSTEM. By WarNEFoRD MorratTt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. MAY, 1892. _ 


THE NEW VIEW 
a RE 
EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


No. 36. 

(Late Italian Premter). 

ANARCHISTS AND THE DYNAMITE SCARE. By Strpniak. 

TYPES OF CHARACTER IN THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. By 
the Counress or Cork. 

WAN !FED—A NEW PARTY. By Freverick GREENWOOD. 

A NOTE ON THE CENSORSHIP. By WiLi1amM ARCHER. 

—_ ILLITERATE VOTER. By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLEs 
JiILKK, Bart 

MASHONALAND AND ITS INHABITANTS. By J. THEovorE 
BENT 

LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE (Cow- 
luded), AND LETTERS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE TO 
AMELY BOLTE. 

OUR PARISH IN IRELAND. By Lapv BLaKke. 

LITERATURE )- By Epmunp Gossz. 


3y SIGNOR Crispi 


AND » 
THE DRAMA. ) By W. L. Courtne 


London: LONGMANS, “GREEN & CO. 
AND NEW YORK: 15 LAST 16th STREET. 
Paris: LIBRAIRIE GALIGNANI Rotterdam: H.A. KRAMERS & SON 
Berlin: ASHER & CO Vienna: GEROLD & CO. 
Leipzig: BROCKHAUS. Calcutta: THACKER & SPINK. 
Melbourne and Sydney: E. A. PETHERICK & CO. 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
koolscap 8vo, xii and 104 fp. 

Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges, 

Besides the ordinary edition, the price of which is 
5s. nett, seventy-five (75) copies will be printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper in large 8vo size, of which 60 are 
for sale at the subscription price before publication of 10s. 6d.: 
with twenty (20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 


8vo size, at the subscription price before publication of 25s, 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


IND DECORATIVE “FURNITURE. 
R. COWIE, 


39 pipet STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 








ANTIQUE - 


Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and ( ommodes. 


Oriental Carpets and Embroide ries. Old i China, Enzravings, Ivories and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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six PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 

The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SH ARES, payable in £1 instal- 
ments every two months. Intere est covered by existing income For further 
particulars apply tc the Company's Secretary. 

JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary 
OrFicres—6 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Works— Manchester. 
THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 

‘It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions of Gutten- 
berg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the fifteenth century. 

‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.’—The Right Hon. W. Ek. GLApstong, M.P 

One leading daily newspaper, which has used the Linotype about four years, 
and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 
per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 
spent in renew ils of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of 
newspapers in Great Britain. 

N.B.—Dividends at 6 per cent. per annum, to September 30, 1891, and March 31, 
1892, have been paid on these Preterence Shares. 


several daily 








44, 4%, 5 ram CENT. DEP OSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTaL SUBSCRIBED, 


. $2,000,000 0 @ 
Paip Up, 251,093 15 © 
Reserve Funp, 223,000 0 oO 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Kuswick, Chatrman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.) 
ADOLF VON AnpRé& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Il vgsON (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
Head Ofice— 31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £s0 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. fcr One and Two Years. 
“a oe for Three and Four Years 
us for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Dimes 4 Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 
Vanager—GEOKGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Haif- 
yearly, on SpRcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 18,493 


A. H. CAMPBEL i. Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





hotel and hydropatbic 


Announcements. 


oad 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Ptacz, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom 

















Shipping Ennouncements. 
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[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawgs & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to Ge_ttat._y, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
ExpPRESS AND Mart SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Speciz al Train from Waterloo morning of sailing 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 


TO AUSTRALIA, « ia Suez Canal, every 28 days. 


TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessel s in the China Trade. 
Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspu 


Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 


& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 'N APLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good V entilation, and 


every comfort. Head Off 

ead O fices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and 3 ORG. 8 
{ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 7 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.3 of 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STRFET, S.W. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 
‘THE FAVOURITE 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


FREDERICK STREET, 
QUEEN STREET, 


Managers— 





BLEND,’ 


Only to be obtained from 


g AND II 


} EDINBURGH. 
AND 79 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— 


 — ———— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 













Sold only in 1 os. Packets and 2, 4,80%., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep ine 1 obacco in fine smoking condilion 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OT! 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every? ucket and Tin. 


PLAyYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntaining 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. - 


Ss The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1°90, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
. THE PIPE IN THE WORKKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our He per of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, pulhng away atan empty pipe has touched the heart of some of 

2s our correspondents. One who dates from the Hinch Alps, and signs hunself ‘Old Screw,’ 

S SA\ ‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review ¥ 
. Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 
F  judved by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
away fcr purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, 1 would at once 

sm start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

= Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, anc would like to 

= contribute a pound of what I consider the BFST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 


> “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not an advestisemeut), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 








SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 


Head Office—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 








In this Society are combined the advantages of 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly 
payment which elsewhere would be charged (with profits) for £1000 only, —the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policy-holders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there is a oss. Large additions have thus been made to the Policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the premiums. 

THE SURPLUS a1 last Investigation (31st December 1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was distributed among 9384 
Policies entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 or 20 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. 
Other Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent., and upwards. 

EXAMPLES OF PREMIUM FOR £100 AT DEATH—WITH PROFITS. 


Ace. 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 45 5° 55 
—~ 
During Life, . , £1 18 o in oe: oO £2 6 10 42 1% 9 | £3 $ 9 he 2 7 is « = 
21 Payments, . “ 2 12 6 2 15 4 3 0 2 | 3 7 st 3 a7 6 4 12 1 5 10 2 


(The usual 20n-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. ] 
* A person of 30 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20, 15s. This premium would generally elsewhere secure 
£800 only, instead of 21000. OR, he may secure £1000 by 21 yearly payments of £27, 13s. 4d.,—deing thus free of payment after age §0. 
t At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60 is for £1000, £33, 14s. 2d.,—-about the same as most offices require during the whole term 
of life. Before the Premiums have ceased, the policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. To PKOFESSIONAL MEN and 
others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 





At the 54th Annual Meeting on 30th March last the following were the Results Reported for the year 1891 :— 
New Assurances completed were £1,208,287. Premiums in year, £609,292. Total Income, £936,713. 


The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 60 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


THE FUNDS amounted at 31st December 1891 to £7,801,431. 
Their increase during the year was £444,812. 
The arrangements as to SURRENDER, NON-FORFEITURE, FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON POLICIES (within their value), and EARLY 
PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, as on all other points of practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the 
members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


REPORTS WITH PROSPECTUS CONTAINING TABLES OF RATES AND FULL INFORMATION MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





” Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DoucGLas, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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